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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrca 7. 


Tue proceedings of the House were more varied this evening than 
usual. The-uumber of beer-shops throughout the country was ad- 
mitted to be productive of the very opposite effects to those expected 
from their establishment, and to have increased the idleness and in- 
temperance of the labouring classes. The expenses attending peti- 
tions against the return of Members to Parliament, was also com- 
plained of, and justly condemned. 


Lord Attruorp signified his intention to introduce a Bill for im- 
proving the Jury System in Ireland, similar to the one passed through 
the Commons, and lost in the Lords, last session, and to the final 
passing of which Lord Althorp had considered himself pledged. The 
intention was to originate the Bill in the Lords, and bring it down to 
the Commons, when, if it should be deficient in any requisite par- 
ticular, it might be amended. 


Mr. O’ConnELt explained the provisions of a Bill that he himself in- 
tended to introduce on this subject, which would go farther than that of 
Lord Althorp in assimilating the Irish to the English Jury System ; 
and, after some opposition to it, by Mr. Lefroy, Colonel Conolly, 
and Mr. Shaw, to which Mr. O'Connell replied, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

The question of filling wp a sinecure office, that of Master of Re- 
5 in the Court of Chancery, was raised by Mr. Hume: and 

rd ALTHORP edmitted that the office was to be filled up ; but that, 
as a Bill was in,eontemplation for abolishing the office, the holder of 
it was to be allowed a retiting pension, having’ been previously 
forty-seven years in the public service. The notions which the Minis- 
ters entertain of economy are very different from those entertained by 
the people. 

Mr. Hupson brought forward a resolution for a Lape reduc- 
tion in the salaries of all persons employed in the public service, and 
on all superannuated allowances, half-pay, and pensions; taking 10 
per cent. from all those under 1000/. a year, 15 per cent. from those 
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between 1000/. and 2000/. a year, 20 per cent. on those from 20001, 
to 3000/. a year, and 25 per cent. from all above that amount. 


Mr. Tuomas Attwoop supported the motion; but Mr Hume, 
who approved of the principle o reduction, thought the motion, in its 
present shape, would unjustly take from salaries under 5001. a year, 
for which hard work was done, and would operate unjustly on such 
public servants; and that many of the higher offices, instead of a 
mere reduction of salaries, could be abolished altogether. He there- 
fore advised the motion to be withdrawn, in order to bring it forward 
at some future time, and in,a less objectionable shape, 


A long conversation followed this, in which a great many Mem. 
bers took a part. Mr. Ricuarps advocated the reduction; Lord 
Axtaorp objected only to the scale or mode of effecting it, and hoped 
Mr. Hudson would not press his motion at present. 


Mr. Fievven, of Oldham, gave a melancholy catalogue of the 
decline of wages among the hand-loom weavers in and around Man- 
chester, from 8s., the price paid for weaving a piece of cloth, of a 
given decription, which they received, in 1814, to 1s. 1}d., whieh 
was the price they received for exactly the same amount of labour 
new. He added, that the average sum received by a family of those 
poor weavers, was 6s, a week for their maintenance ; and if they fell 
sick, or became old and helpless, there was neither retiring pension 
nor superannuation allowance provided for them. He besought 
Ministers, therefore, to think of the wretched condition of the Jabour- 
ing classes, before expending any of the public money unnecessarily. 

Mr. Stantey, of Cheshire, and Mr. Marsnat, of Leeds, spoke 
of the wages in their districts’ being exceedingly good; and Mr. 
Wynn Exuis, of Leicester, Mr. Griton, of Falkirk, and Mr. 
Brock.enurst, of Macclesfield, all spoke of the wages in their 
districts being wretchedly insufficient to sustain the health or comfort 
of the labouring people. uF 


The result of the conversation was, that the motion of Mr. Hed- 
son, in its present shape, was deemed such as would not obtain the 
support which would be given to it in an improved form, and accand- 
ingly he consented to withdraw it for the present. 


Mr. Hume broughi forward a motion for the appointment of-a 
Select Committee, to take into consideration the evidence 
during the last Session, relative to the inconvenience of the present 
House of Commons, and the Report of the Committee then ap- 
pointed, as to the poateanat 1 of so enlarging or improving it as to 
give the degree of accommodation required, so that no remedy te- 
mained but that of building a new one. In the course of his speech 
he said :— wz 

‘In no place where such important business was transacted was -the aevot. 
modation so exceedingly bad. On this point he would refer to the experiense of 
every member who recollected what passed a few nights ago. On that occasion 
every seat below the gallery was quite full, and yet only 366 Members had any- 
thing like accommodation. The space between the seats under the gallery were 
only one-half the ordimary width, so that it was almost impossible to pass. ‘The 
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Members were, in fact, wedged in, a!most like herrings in a barrel. (Laughter. 
It was a shame that the business of this great country should be transacted ina 
situation so extremely uncomfortable. (Hear, hear.) Men who were attending 
to their duties for twelve or fourteen hours in that house ought to be assisted with 
every possible accommodation. He could state, from his own observation, that 
several Members had fallen sacrifices to the discharge of their duties in that in 
convenient and ill-ventilated place. He believed thé ablest men in England, 
though they had failed in effecting the object, had been employed to ventilate 
and purify that house thoroughly. (Hear, hear,” and great laughter.) The 
committee to whom this subject had been referred came to an almost unanimous 
resolution ; the chairman alone, he believed, remained of a different opinion. 
They resolved, first, “ That it is the opinion of this committee that the present 
House of Commons does not afford adequate accommodation for the Members.” 
He believed that scarcely one dissentient voice could be found opposed to this 
resolution. (Cries of “No, no,” and “Hear, bear.”) If there were any 
gentlemen who dissented from it, certainly their ideas of accommodation were 
different from his. The second resolution was, “That no such accommedation 
or improvement as the necessity of the case called for could be made in the pre- 
sent House of Commons, for the general convenience of the Members.’”’ Looking 
to the situation in which they were placed, he calculated that they lost from 
twenty to forty minutes in pursuing the old practice of dividing, which rendered 
it necessary for one party to go into the lobby. It was frequently with the gréat- 
est difficulty, and sometimes not without using gentle force (a laugh), that the 
Members were got out. If they continued the rule of sending out the minority, 
in which number, he feared, he should be generally found (a laugh), the conse- 
quence would still be, that individuals who came early would be deprived of their 
seats, on important occasions, and others, who had not so attended, would take 
possession of them. (Hear, hear.) In the case of private bills he had known 
men to sit and vote contrary to their inclinations rather than run the risk of 
losing their seats by going out. (Hear, hear.) He had known Members to have 
remained fast asleep in their places, and to have been counted as supporting the 
very motion to which they were opposed. If on divisions they could save half an 
hour it would be a matter of very considerable importance, pressed as they were 
with a variety of business. Now, with respect to building a new house, he under- 
stood that the expense would not be 20,000. more than would be required for 
altering the old. Three ideas were thrown out on this subject. One was, to 
extend the house by taking in the lobby. Next, it was suggested that it might be 
enlarged in the direction of Cotton-garden, where the house of Mr, Ley would 
afford an excellent site for a building. But they wanted proper ventilation; and 
in the latter case the air would be obstructed by the House of Lords and the long 
gallery; that was, therefore, objected to, Finally, it was proposed to build in 
a direct line between that house and the river. To that proposition he believed 
there was*scarcely a dissenting voice. In England they were very deficient with 
respect to public buildings ; but he could not have a moment’s hesitation in say- 
ing, that where business of such immense importance was transacted, those by 
whom it was transacted should be allowed the utmost possible aecommodation. 
Therefore he felt no unwillingness whatever on the score of expense,—to him that 
consideration was a mere bagatelle. (Hear, hear.) Looking to the national ex- 
penditure, considering the manner in which the public money was applied, he 
conceived that the propriety of devoting a sum to the purpose which he had de- 
scribed would not admit of any question at all.’ 


The motion was seconded by Mr. WarsurTon, and assented to 


by Lord Atrnorp, who did not regard it as a question: but 
though it would require a great deal to convince him that there 


existed any necessity for changing the sitwation of the House, yet he 
was open Yo conviction, and would agree to the appointment of the 
Committee. 
Sir Rosert Inet1s objected to any alteration at all. It was large 
enough for ordinary business when two or three hundred members 
2B2 
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were present ; and he did not think it necessary to build a house for 
658 members, who were never required to be all present at the same 
time—as the number was far too great for any deliberative assembly 
in the world. Moreover, he venerated the very walls themselves, 
within which some of the greatest men of the nation had spoken, and 
given them a sanctity in his estimation. We knew, indeed, that the 
same feeling influenced Sir Robert Peel, who was Chairman of the 
Committee last Session, and who was the only person who objected 
to the change—for he considered the very floor of the house to be 
hallowed, since it was that on which Pym and Hampden had spoken. 


Mr. C. Fercusson thought Sir Robert Inglis’s argument a v 
strange one, which would provide accommodation for those alone who 
attended only on turnpike bills, but cared not for those who came to 
give their opinions oe votes on great and important questions. And 
as to the veneration of Sir Robert Peel, he thought that one who had 
imbibed so little of the sentiments of Pym or Hampden, could, in 
reality, care very little for the floor on which they stood. 


Mr. Bucktneuam said that, having placed a notice on the books 
of the House of his intention to bring forward this question, before his 
Honourabie Friend, the member for Middlesex, had intimated his 
design of introducing the subject to-night, he rose for the purpose of 
expressing his entire concurrence in the views of those who thought 
a new House of Commons indispensable—and he should there- 
fore willingly blend his intended motion with that of Mr. Hume. 
His notice, however, included a point not noticed in the present— 
which was, the expediency of changing the locality of the House, 
and building the new edifice in some more eligible part of the. 
metropolis—the present being at an extreme distance from the general 
quarters in which members resided, besides being in a low and 
unhealthy part of the town. If it were a matter of importance to 
economize time, by so constructing the new House as that twenty 
minutes might be saved on each division, the arguments would 
equally apply to an economy of time in guing to and from the House 
at every sitting. Sometimes an entire week elapsed without any 
division taking place at all. But every day now involved the going 
to and coming from the House twice each way, to attend the double 
sittings ; and, consequently, from the House being at a distance of at 
least a good mile more than it need be, from the residences of mem- 
bers generally, half an hour was lost on each coming and going, or 
two entire hours unnecessarily consumed in each day. If the Pass 
mittee about to be appointed should be empowered to entertain the 
question of changing the situation of the House, by erecting the new 
one in some more central and more easily accessible part of the town, 
he should be content: if not, he should move that it be an instruction 
to the Committee to include this in their considerations ; being satis- 
fied that, for the purposes of health, economy of time, and general 
convenience, the hes of the locality was quite as essential as the 


<n of the accommodation ; and that both could be easily 
united, 
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Mr. Hume intimated that this question would be open to the 
Committee, and would form a fair ground for its consideration. . 


Mr. Howarp addressed the House in a singularly romantic and 
inflated strain, following Sir Robert Inglis in the notion of old asso- 
ciations, and contending that, because the Romans never altered their 
Forum, therefore we should not alter our Senate-house. There was 
this difference, however,—the Romans had such grand and accurate 
conceptions of architectural accommodation and effect, that they never 
erected any edifice which was not, from the first, admirably adapted 
to its purpose ; and, therefore, no need of altering it could ever after- 
wards occur: whereas, the present House of Commons was never 
meant for a Senate—being an old chapel of St. Stephen, resorted to 
for legislative meetings, and temporarily adapted to that purpose, but 
never at any time well-suited to the object for which it was used. 


Mr. O'ConnELt advocated the building a new House, and spoke 
of the necessity of better accommodation for the reporters. He told 
Sir Robert Inglis, also, that he admired his veneration for the ancient 
walls of the present House, and his respect for the things said and 
done within them; but he ought to have gone a little farther back 
than Pym and Hampden, when he would have found that this 
was the Roman Catholic chapel of St. Stephen, in which the sacrifice 
of the mass used to be offered up, though that would probably be no 
recommendation of it to the Honourable Baronet. 


The Committee was ultimately appointed, to consist of the follow- 
ing Members :— 
Mr. Hume Sir Robert Peel Mr. Buckingham Lord Duncannon 
Lord Althorp Mr. Wilbraham Mr, Hall Dr. Baldwin 
Lord Ashley Sir T. Freemantle Mr. Humphrey Sir W. Molesworth 
Lord Darlington Mr. Fox Col. Davies Mr. Divett 
Mr. Baring Mr. Shaw Lefevre Lord Lowther Mr. Wallace 
Sir C. Burrell Mr. Littleton Mr. Warburton Mr, Clay. 
Mr. Denison Mr. Mildmay Sir. J. Wrottesley 
Mr. Estcourt Mr. W. Tracey Mr. M. O’Connell 

The next subject that occupied the attention of the House, was a 
motion of Mr. Hume for a return of all the forces scattered over the 
British empire, with details of the station and numbers of each in 
every separate quarter. The professed object of this motion was to 
see whether in any spot there were more than the necessary number 
of men ; and so to form the grounds of a motion for reduction. It 
was resisted, however, on the plea that a detailed disclosure of the 
actual condition of the military force of a country at any given period, 
unless for the past, would. be attended with great danger in many 
cases, and ought not to be made; more especially as all the informa- 
tion requisite to judge of the aggregate numbers in each colony, and 
their aggregate cost, had already been laid on the table. Ona 
division, there were 23 for the production of the returns, and 201 
against it. 


An animated, but not a very creditable scene next took place, 
between Mr. Coppett and Mr. Serine Rice, The former had 
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risen when the motion was made to bring up the report of the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means, in order to state that he intended shortly 
to bring forward his motion ting the Stamps—when Mr. 
Spring Rice, the Secretary of the Treasury, who had just entered the 

ouse, at the late hour of eleven o'clock, and evidently fresh from a 
dinner-party, rose, in a state of inebriety quite visible to all, and in a 


tone of unusual loudness, and an attitude of defiance, accompanied 
by heavy thumping blows on one of the large official red boxes 
which stand on the table of the House of Commons, as if he were 
determined to knock in the cover to get at its contents, breathed war 
and denunciation against Mr. Cobbett and his propositions. He 
proceeded in this strain for some time ; and it was not until repeated] 
pulled by the skirts of his coat, and entreated by his Treasury fri 

to sit down, that he resumed his seat. This is one of the evils of 
“ nocturnal legislation ;'"—such a scene could not occur in the day- 
time. We give the report from the daily papers, merely stating that 
it is very mild and gentle compared with the reality ; and that it was 
ror more painful and melancholy: to witness than it will be to 


*On the question that the report of the committee of ways and means be 
brought up, 

Mr. Cospetr said that he had intended to submit to the house the resolutions 
which he before proposed relative to the stamp duties, which resolutions proved 
that the landholders, nobility, and clergy, had imposed taxes to the amount 
of 8,000/. upon the poor, from whieh they themselves escaped almost entirely ; 
but it had occurred to him, and he had mentioned the matter to the noble lord, 
that he had better postpone the subject until the great question with respect to 
Ireland should be finally settled. He took the opportunity of stating this, lest it 
might be supposed that he had abandoned the idea of bringing it forward. 


Mr. S. Rice next addressed the house, apparently in a somewhat excited state, 
and said that the hon. member had postponed his motion in a manner which 
would give rise to an argument and suggest an inference. (A laugh.) He 
denied the inference and disputed the argument, and he would tell the hon. mem- 
ber that all he desired was a clear stage and no favour to dispute every point 
which the hon. member had advanced. (Hear.) He denied that there had been 
on the part of the Parliament a disposition te oppress the poor and favour the 
rich, though it might answer the hon. member's object to say so. (Hear, hear.) 
He would meet the hon. member,—he would cope with him,—he would stand foot 
to foot, and his motto should be “ God protect the right.” (Great laughter.) 
There was no position {in the book of fallacies, whieh the hon. member had 
availed himself of his privilege of Parliament to print at the public expense, im 
order to delude the ignorant, which be was not prepared to contest. He would 
undertake to do that himself. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Copsett rose, but was received with cries of “Spoke,’’ and sat down 
again. 

Mr. O’CoNNELL said it was evident that the right hon. secretary was well pre- 
pared for combat (a laugh); but, in sober sadness, (much laughter) did he mean 
to deny that the hon. member for Oldham had correctly abstracted the schedules 
ef the Stamp Act? Vulgar arithmetic was a test which never failed in such 
questions as the present. The noble Chancellor of the-Exchequer had not denied 
the facts stated by the hon. member for Oldham; on the contrary, the only 
defence which he offered for the badness of the stamp duties was that other taxes 
were liable to precisely the same objection. Although he admired the spirit of 
chivalry with which the right hon, secretary had volunteered to break a lance 
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with the hon. member for Ohiham, he would caution him that common sense 
might triumph over Treasury dexterity. (“‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) 

Mr. S. Rice attempted to address the house, but was met by cries of “Spoke,” 
and resumed his seat. 

Mr. HuME expressed a hope that the combat which had been appointed between 
the hon. members would “come off” at an early day. (Ajlaugh.) The right 
secretary must be a much more clever man than he even took him to be, or, 
indeed, than any man on either side of the house, if he could disprove ‘the state- 
ment of the hon, member for Oldham, thatthe stamp duties pressed much more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich. He should certainly back the hon, member 
for Oldham. (A laugh.) The house was constantly being told that pro must 
have its influence; then, let property pay its fair proportion to the exigencies of 
the state. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the hon. member for Oldham would accept 
the challenge, and combat foot to foot with the hon. gentleman.’ 

The Sugar Duties next occupied the attention of the House; on 
which occasion Mr. Hume moved that all sugars from the colonies 
should, in future, pay a duty of 15s. imstead of 24s. percwt. He 
wished ultimately to see East and West India sugars put on the 
same footing; but at present he would content himself with the pro- 
position he had made. We give Lord Althorp’s reply entire, as 
shewing the ministerial view of this matter :— 

‘Lord ALTHORP would admit the general principle that a reduction of duty 
tended to increase consuniption, so as to prevent a loss of revenue, but could not, 
in the present state of the revenue, venture to adopt such an extensive reduction 
as that proposed by the hon. member for Middlesex. That reduction would affeet 
the revenue to the extent of 1,800,000/., an amount which could not be safel 
risked on the mere chance of increasing the consumption. He was less ind 
to make the reduction on recollecting that the revente lost the whole amount of 
the reduction from 27s. to 24s. (Hear,); so that to make a small reduction would 
only injure the revenue, without essentially benefitting the consumer ; and to make 
so large'a one as from 24s. to 15s. would be the risking a very great diminution 
of the revenue on the chance of counterbalancing increased consumption. (Hear, 
hear.) Again, the hon. member said his object was the benefitting the West India 
interest, by consuming all its produce in this country, and yet in the same breath 
he proposed the admission of East India sugar at a reduced duty. Did it not fol- 
low that the latter proposition would destroy the former, inasmuch as the compe- 
tition must tend to drive West India sugar out of the market to the extent of the 
consumption of the East India? Those, however, though strong, were not his 
chief objections to the hon. member's motion. He pes me the Penn 
@ most improper time for adopting such a proposition : in rst place, were 
shortly, in the course ef the present session, to have to inquire into the general 
bearing of the East India Company’s Charter, and also a question deeply involving 
the commercial interest of the West India colonies; so that, on the face of it, it 
would behighly inexpedient to adopt any ex parte proposition in reference to either 
interest. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the complaint.ef the right bon. geatle- 
man (Mr. Herries) of his having proposed a committee of Ways and Means before 
he had brought forward the financial statement of the year, he could only say that 
the objection was technical, inasmuch as the House would possess several f 
opportunities of refusing the grants now asked for. And as to his not having 
sooner brought forward the annual financial statement, he need only remind the 
right hon. gentleman that the quarter ending the 5th of April was one of great 
importance in framing a satisfactory balance-sheet. Last year, for example, that 
quarter made a difference of 600,000/. as ared with the same quarter of the 
year 1831. He only awaited the returns of the current quarter, confident that 
the financial statement for 1833 would be satisfactory.’ 


The report was then received. Mr. Hume did not press his 
rae rat ae tant a aa 
o'clock. , 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcn 8. 


The whole of the morning sitting of the House, from twelve to 
three o'clock, was given up to the exclusive presentation of petitions 
against the coercive measures for Ireland, to the second 
reading of the Bill appointed for the evening; ard all other petitions 
were agreed to be deferred till a future day. The business proceeded 
in general with strict attention to the wish expressed, that no observa- 
tiens should be made, calculated to. originate any discussion, but 
that, on the contrary, each Member confine himself strictly to 
the matter of the petition presented by him. In this way a great 
number were got through—from 200 to 300 at least. greater 
portion were from Ireland; but a large number came from Scotland 
also, as well as from England. Among the latter was one si by 
the Members of the Council of the Political Union of Sheffield, com- 
mending the remedial, but er the coercive measures for Ireland ; 
and praying that the former should be with all speed through 
the iy and the latter suspended for three months, to admit of 
evidence of their necessity. Mr. BuckineuaM, who presented the 
ome expressed his entire concurrence in its prayer. Mr. Parker, 

is colleague, dissented from its prayer; and considered the coercive 
measure justified by necessity. 

At the evening sitting, the House proceeded to the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Coercive Bill, which was moved 
Lord ALTHorP and opposed by Mr. Hume. From the great len 
to which the debates on this subject have already extended, and the 
difficulty of finding, in the multiplication of speakers, sufficient of 
novelty to justify our making selections from their speeches, we must 
confine ourselves within narrower limits than before. We give an 
extract from Mr. Hume's, however—first, because of the justice of 
his remarks; and next, to show that even the best friends. of the 
existing administration, as long as they will act consistently with the 
a es which they avowed on entering into office, among which 

r. Hume may be included, cannot conscientiously carry that friend- 
ship so far, as to sacrifice their own consistency, and n their 
own principles, in order to give Ministers their support. We feel 
this at least ourselves, having every desire to see the present ministry 
retain office, if they will but act up to the principles they profess: but 
knowing that we should do violence to our own conscience, and desert 
the cause of our constituents and the country at large, if we sup- 
ported the Government in their unconstitutional, arbitrary, and 
despotic conduet towards Ireland. . 


‘ Mr. Hume said he would take advantage of that opportunity to state his 
decided hostility to the measure. He never felt more regret than in thus offering 
his marked and uncompromising hostility to an administration of which he had 
hitherto been a warm supporter. (A laugh, and “ Hear.’’) Butif the Members of 
that administration so speedily and indecently forgot the principles of which they 
were the noisy advocates for some twenty-five years,—to which advocacy, more- 
over, they were wholly indebted for their political reputation and power,—and 
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thus ventured to violate the law and the constitution by a measure with which 
the most arbitrary of their Tory predecessors would have never dared to insult 
an enlightened public—a measure which, in the end, would reeoil as much to the 
injury of its framers as it would prove detrimental to the general interests—he at 
least would do his duty by warning them against the wickedness of their proceed- 
ings. (Hear, hear.) He called upon them to pause in their rash career. He 
called upon the House to pause in bestowing its still more rash sanction. Minis- 
ters were bound to prove their case before they asked ‘Parliament to arm them 
with such extraordinary and unconstitutional powers,—they were bound to show 
that they had tried all the known powers of the law in vain, as they were also 
bound to show that the Irish had no complaints unredressed to warrant their 
being lawless. (Hear.) But Ministers had not done either one or the other; 
they could neither show that they had tested the efficacy of the existing law, 
nor that the Irish did not labour under heavy existing grievances. Ministers had 
not attempted to justify their having violated the pledge given by them last ses- 
sion to redress the undeniable ills of Ireland,—given by them when, as on the 
present occasion, they were asking Parliament to invest them with extraordi 
péwers. He particularly referred to the promise of the noble Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and to the important statement of the noble head of the Woods and Forests, 
in reference to the crying grievance of Ireland—the tithes, (Hear, hear.) They 
were told last year, when asking for a Bill to convert the King into tithe-proetor- 
general of Ireland, that till the tithe system was totally abolished it would be 
vain to expect tranquillity in Ireland ; and there was the best evidence—that of 
Sir H. Parnell and another hon. Baronet, now in Ireland, and of Major Browne, of 
the police—te convince them that up to July last year Ireland was perfeetly 
peaceable, and that the present disturbances were wholly owing to their injudi- 
cious efforts to perpetuate the tithe system. Ireland would not, and ought not to 
be other than discontented so long as its Catholic inhabitants—the mass, the 
poor—were compelled to pay a single farthing towards the support of the clergy 
of another persuasion. (Hear, hear.) Let them make the case their own, How 
would this Protestant country like to be taxed for the purpose of enablin 
Catholic Bishops and pluralists to lord it in splendid chariots, and purple, 

fine linen? (Hear.) When the Tithe Bill was before the House last Session, he 
told them that the Right Hon. Secretary would be the agitator of Ireland, and so 
the result had proved. Instead of passing the present Bill, the House ought to 
petition His Majesty to remove from his councils a man who gave such evil 
advice, Under the Right Hon, Gentleman’s Tithe Bill the property of the people 
of Ireland had been swept away in whole districts for non-payment of that odious 
impost. The sufferings of the people of Ireland were greater than human nature 
could endure. When suffering proceeded to a certain extent it was a virtue to be 
patient no longer, but to resist. In some instances property worth several 

had been seized for tithe, and sold for as many shillings ; and then, to the 
malignant feelings of those who resorted to such proceedings, destroyed, this 
was to support the darling object of the Right Hon. Secretary, namely, the main- 
tenance vf a sinecure Church. He deeply regretted to see the noble Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose opinions he knew to be as much opposed to such pro- 
ceedings as those of any man in England, dragged at the chariot wheels of others 
in the Ministry. (Hear, hear.) He had a sincere respect for the noble lord, and 
hoped that his character would still shine forth from beneath the cloud which at 
present obscured it. When the Duke of Wellington brought forward the measure 
of Catholic Emancipation, be said that he would rather concede any rights which 
were demanded by the people of Ireland than risk one day of civil war. Those 
were the sentiments ofa man to whom warfare was familiar ; but he spoke like a wise 
statesman. Surely it would be no disparagement to the Right Hon. Secretary and 
his colleagues to follow the example ef the Duke of Wellington in this respect ; 
but it appeared that the present ministers were enamoured only of the worst part 
of the policy of their predecessors. (Hear, hear.) It was the more incumbent upon 
ministers to do justice to Ireland, because it was owing to the violation of r 
pledges since they had been in office, and their never-ceasiag declarations whilst 
out, that the country had been brought into its present state,’ 


After this Mr. Alderman Woop, Mr. Ricnarps, Mr. Ronayne, 
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Mr. Rocue, Mr. O’'Farrett, Mr. James Grattan, Mr, Barron, 
Mr. N. Frrzsimon, and Mr. Warsurton spoke for the Bill; 
and Mr. Tancrep, Colonel Conoity, Lord Oxmantown, Mr. J. 
Browne, Sir Joun Key, Mr. Jonn Martin, and Colonel Per. 
eEVAL spoke against the Bill: and, at one o'clock in the morning, 
the debate was again adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrcu 11. 


The presentation of Petitions, against the Coercive Bill for Ireland, 
eccupied the House from twelve till three o'clock, and the number 
presented was nearly as great as on Friday. 


At five o'clock the second sitting of the House commenced, when 
Lord Althorp laid on the table, the Bill for reforming the Temporali- 
ties of the Irish Church, and moved that it then be read the first 
time, and that the second reading should be fixed for Wednesday. 


A short but warm debate took place on this proposition. Sir 
Rosert Ineuis, Sir Rosert Pext, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. Suaw, 
and Mr. Barina, all protesting against the indecent haste with which 
this Bill was to be hurried through the House, and demanding more 
time for the consideration of its details, with which, on the single in- 
tervening day, they could hardly make themselves acquainted. Mr. 


Barine's speech stated the objections most forcibly, and we therefore 
give it entire :-— 


* Mr. Barine did not think it fair conduct on the part of the Government to 
foree the second reading of the bill before time was given for it to reach the par- 
fies affected by it. The bill would affect the holders of bishops’ leases, and yet 
ho time was allowed for them to receive a copy of the bill, and send back an an- 
swer by return of post. (Hear, hear.) Was no opportunity to be given them of 
ascertaining whether the calculations upon which the Noble Lord founded his bill 
were correct? (fHlear, hear.) He must say that this mode of dealing with Par- 
liament, of doing away with the usual forms and courtesies of that House, 
and of forcing everything down by the mere strength of a majority, was anything 
Sut creditable to His Majesty’s Ministers. (Hear, hear.) He objected to the 
proceeding, also, because he regarded it as a sign of the mode in which Minis- 
ters intended to treat other important questions. There was a notice of motion on 
the subject of tithesin England. He should like to know whether it was intended 
to force the second reading of that measure without allowing time for consi- 
eration. (Hear, hear.) Were the East Indian, the West Indian, and other 
most important questions to be disposed of in the same hasty way? (Hear, hear.) 
Was the present proceeding to be taken as a sample of the mode in which Minis- 
ters, in consequence of having aclamour and majority at their backs, intended 
toact? (Hear. hear.) Since he first had a seat in that House he had never 
witnessed such treatment, and he would divide the House against the Noble 
Lord, if he went out by himself. (Hear, hear.) 

The House ultimately divided, when there appeared, for the second 
reading of the Bill on Thursday, Lord Althorp having extended the 
bg by one day, 187; and, for the postponement of it till Mon- 

ay, 46, : 


Mr. Cuartes Butter opened the adjourned Debate on the Trish 
Coercive Bill, and made an excellent speech. Coming, however, as 


it did, after so many others on the same subject, it necessarily went 
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over much ground that had been already traversed, and could not, 
therefore, possess the charm of novelty,—a disadvantage arisin 
wholly from the late period of the debate at which it was deliv 


We give some of the more prominent passages. At the com- 
mencement, he said :— 


‘He did not hope to add anything to what had been already said in the discus- 
sion, but he was anxious to state the grounds of the vote he gave on a former 
evening in the minority against the bill,—not that he felt any regret at that vote, 
on the contrary, he was as proud of it as any man could be,—but he felt it neces- 
sary to state briefly the ground on which he opposed the measure introduced by His 
Majesty’s Ministers. He seater to have heard, in the course of the discussion, 
such frequent appeals as had been made to the passions of hon. Members. From 
some of those it would appear as if the House were called upon to legislate against 
the hon, and learned Member for Dublin, This was proved by the calm, mil 
and judicious speeches of two hon. and gallant colonels (Colonels Conoll 
Perceval, we understood.) Must it not have suggested great doubts to Min 
as to the prudence and propriety of the course they were pursuing when 
found that it was hailed with such satisfaction by patriotic Orangemen? This 
went far beyond what Ministers themselves avowed. They declared fot as in- 
troduced the measure with deep regret, and solely on what they consi the 
necessity of the case; and, as an inducement to the House to concur in the mea- 
sure, they urged the moderation with which it was likely to be exercised by those 
to whom its administration was to be intrusted. He must congratulate Ministers 
on the accession of strength which they obtained in this case in the support of 
the right hon. baronet the Member for Tamworth. It would, no doubt, tell well 
in the Rai fn the Ministerial majority on this occasion was swelled by the 
accession of those who had said “aye” to the Six Acts, and “no” to the Reform 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) In his opinion, no case had been made out for the measure. 
The outrages of the Whitefzet, on which so much stress had been laid, were 
known, and were as violent about the time when the Whigs came into office, as 
at present ; and the agitation of the Repeal of the Union contributed as much 
to the disturbances in the Queen’s county as the burning of Bristol to the Reform 
Bill,—and no more. (Hear, hear.) He did not appear there as a defender of the 
Repeal of the Union, neither would he attempt to palliate any of the murders or 
outrages which had been committed in some districts in Ireland: he admitted 
that all such outrageous violations of the law ought to be put down; but he 
thought that Ministers were going the wrong way about it. (Hear, hear.) He 
opposed the Bill as a violent poy oe tendency of which would be to irritate, 
and not pacify. He concurred with Ministers as to the end, but he differed with 
them altogether as to the means. They were about to destroy the constitution in 
Ireland, at a time when it should be their object to show its power. They ap- 
peared to him to mistake violence for vigour, and to think that they were 
strengthening the hands of Government by the adoption of arbitrary measures.’ 


These are precisely our own views, and we believe them to be the 
views of a great number of those who have voted for the Bill, bat 
who will oppose many of its clauses in Committee. We think that 
crime should be prevented by a vigorous applicain of the existing 

wers, and its perpetrators punished with the infliction of the existing 
legal penalties. But we are convinced that no new powers or new 


courts are necessary ; that increased severity will only create increased 
Scrisntion aud that the Ministers have ia 3 a mistake in com- 
mencing at the wrong end, by putting forth coercive measures 
first, and reserving the remedial ones to follow in their train. In 
conclusion, Mr. Buller said :— 

‘Was it not important to look at the causes of the distress before they decided 
upon applying this severe remedy? He should offer every possible opposition to 
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that portion of the measure which appeared to him to be the most objectionable 
part of the bill,—he alluded to the provision which was directed against agitati 
(Hear, hear.) In his opinion they ought to legislate, not against agi , but 
against the cause which had produced agitation,—namely, the long series of mis. 
government under which Ireland had suffered. (Hear, hear.) The government 
had promised that tithes should be extinguished in Ireland, and the people of 
Ireland confided in that promise. But what had been done? The payment of 
tithes had been strictly enforced on every occasion. The consequence was, that 
the people were dissatisfied and discontented. Indeed he had been informed that 
Ireland was perfectly quiet until the military and the police were sent out to col- 
lect tithes. (Hear, hear.) He would broadly assert that tithes were the great 
cause of these disturbances (hear, hear), and the people of freland,—yes, and the 
people of England also, looked at this Billas a measure the object of which, 
though not avowed, was the collection of tithes. (Hear, hear.) The people had 
been recommended by some in power to adopt a system of agitation. The words 
were--“ Agitate! agitate! agitate!” But now the government came forward to 
put an end to agitation—to prevent the people from stating their many 
grievances. The Roman Catholic disabilities did not form the sole cause of 
complaint with the people of Ireland. They were, in fact, only the outworks of 
complaint. Many, of a more pressing nature, remained. If any one thought 
that the mere granting of emancipation would put an end to disturbance, and 
effectually tranquillize Ireland, he must be the shallowest politician that ever 
existed. (Hear, hear.) The exactions of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
fomented discord, and so long as a relic of that oppressive system remained, so 
long would the people be discontented. (Hear, hear.) Their ancestors did not 
reform the Scotch chureh estabishment, but they effectually abolished it; and the 
same course ought to be adopted with reference to Ireland. They were told as 
an inducement for passing this Bill, that its powers would be placed in the hands 
of those whose discretion would prevent them from calling its provisions into use, 
except in extreme cases, so that this Act would merely be an ornament to the 
statute book. He might, perhaps, trust to the exceedingly great discretion of 
those who were now in power in Ireland. He might trust the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who had reconciled all parties in that country (“ hear, hear,” anda laugh); and 
he might trust the right hon. secretary, who, of course, would be anxious not to 
forfeit by any unnecessary streteh of authority that great and well-deserved popu- 
larity which he had achieved in Ireland (* hear, hear,’ and laughter); but still 
he could not consent to give this extraordinary power to their subordinate agents, 
to justices of the peace, and officers of the police. No, he must refuse his con- 
fidence to them. (Hear, hear.) A most heavy responsibility would devolve on 
that House, not only before the country, but in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world, if they agreed to this measure. Sir Robert Walpole had said, “ those who 
give the power of blood, give blood.’ (Hear, hear.) And he would contend that 
those who gave to ministers the powers that were now demanded, gave, in effect, 
the power of prolonging for an indefinite period the misery, the lawlessness, and 
the barbarity of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member concluded by moving 
his amendment.—That the house, while it deeply lamented the disturbed state 
of some districts in Ireland, and while it was prepared to give to his Majesty such 
powers as would secure the protection of person and property in that country, yet 
was not satisfied that such measures were necessary for that purpose as were now 
proposed by government. 
Mr. Hawktns followed Mr. Buller, and made one of the most 
argumentative speeches yet delivered b agese the Bill. He regretted 


the painful necessity under which he felt himself placed, of opposing 

a Ministry, of whose former conduct he had always been a warm sa 
cordial supporter,—to whom he had every desire to continue his sup- 
port; but, like others friendly to their general conduct and general 
principles, he felt bound, in conscience and in duty, to oppose the 
measure now brought by them before the House. He said :— 


* Whichever way they gave their vote that night, they would find it almost im- 
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possible to justify their conduct out of doors.. (Hear, hear.) Suppose he were 
satisfied that individuals high in power in Ireland would use a sound discretion 
in acting on the provisions of this bill, how could he place the same confidence 
in their subordinate agents? And if he gave this confidence to those who now 
held the reins of Government in Ireland, how could he extend it to their suc- 
cessors, when he knew not whom they might be? (Hear, hear.) That House 
undoubtedly was the best judge of what ought to be done on such an occasion as 
this; but when they were about to suspend the constitution, and to introduce 
arbitrary powers in its place, they ought to show the people out of doors that they 
had secured sufficient guarantees, in order that those powers should be confined 
to their proper purposes, and to their proper purposes alone. (Hear, hear.) But 
were the people satisfied on this point? He would appeal to all parties, to liberal 
Tories or Whigs, whether there was at that moment one man in a thousand 
amongst the people in this country, or one man in 100,000 in Ireland, that did 
not read the title of this Bill with feelings of dissatisfaction and apprehension ? 
It would have been much better if Ministers had asked for powers that would 
not leave behind them those rancorous and feverish feelings, which were far 
worse than temporary disturbance. A large proportion of the provisions of this 
Bill he considered extremely objectionable, He doubted whether any possible 
state of circumstances could occur that would call for such a Bill as this—a Bill 
so multifarious in its objects, and so severe in its provisions. (Hear, hear.) He 
arraigned both the policy and the humanity of this measure at the present 
moment. Its policy was bad, because they were cutting from under their feet the 
only proof proper for ascertainivg what ought to be done for Ireland—the proof 
of actual experiment. As to the humanity of the measure, it was to be seen in 
granting the powers of the law to a body of men who, if they offended, 
must themselves be tried by a military, not civil tribunal, This was 
a case in which above all others, they ought to legislate bit by bit. 
If chains were to be forged, they ought to take care that snl pes link 
should be justified by the strict necessity of the case. If Ireland must be cor- 
rected, let her not be corrected precipitately. Let them try, Ist, remonstrance ; 
2d, correction; 3d, severity; and, 4th, binding hand and foot. They ought to 
beware how they taught their successors the ease with which alterations and inno- 
vations might be made in the constitution of this country, When a precedent 
of this kind could be referred to, Ministers would never want an excuse for sus- 
pending the laws on every temporary and trifling exigency. (Hear, hear.) Were 
they not, by adopting this dangerous course, laying down a precedent for a species 
of political gambling? (Hear, hear.) If Charles X. had proceeded gradually, if 
he had, one by one, made his inroads on the liberties of the people, he might yet 
have retained his power; nay, he might have restored the despotism of Louis 
Quatorze. Nothing ought more to be guarded against than the danger which 
arose from a number of small precedents, silently introduced from time to time. 
Only so much of the constitution as the absolute necessity of the case required, 
should be infringed; and if the same necessity occurred again, only the same de- 
gree of suspension should be admitted. What, then, were they ealled on to legis- 
late for? Why, to prevent the intimidation of witnesses and of jurors, Now, for 
his own part, he thought there never would be any lack of evidence, when those 
refusing to give it were liable to three months’ imprisonment. With respect to 
courts-martial, he must say that he could conceive no instance in which he would 
not rather go to Westminster-hall than to the Horse Guards for justice. He would 
prefer a single judge, or two judges, oue to be judge of the fact, and the other of 
the law, to this court-martial system. Or he would go into Westminster-hall, 
and take balf-a-dozen barristers of reputation, of certain standing, and of liberal 
opinions. These he would send to Ireland, as a commission for the decision of 
cases, There was not one of these plans that he would not prefer before that re- 
cognised by this Bill. F 

Lord Morret made an eloquent but most inconclusive speech. 
Indeed, the manner seemed to be all on the side of the a of 
the Bill, Mr. or 6 Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Macauley, and Lord Mor- 


peth, being, undoubtedly, among the most eloquent and finished 
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orators of the House ; but the matter appeared to us to be all on the 
side of those who opposed the Bill : and we may cite the of 
Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Romilly, Mr. Hume, Mr. Buller, and Mr. Haw. 
kins, in proof of our assertion, During the course of this discussi 
indeed, we were frequently reminded of the feelings with which we 
remember to have constantly perused the Ate a in our 
younger days, when Mr. Pitt was at the head of the ty Bench, 
and Mr.Fox the leader of the Opposition. After reading the Debates on 
the great questions then agitating the public mind, we remember to 
have almost uniformly ended with a feeling of astonishment that all 
the argument, reason, and good sense should have been on the side 
of the Opposition, while the triumphant majorities were always on 
the side of the Ministry! In the unsophisticated simplicity of youth 
we could not comprehend how this should happen: we understand the 
causes of it better now. But the present Ministers were then in the 
minority, and the world now know that they were right. The same 
men are now in the majority, and a few years hence the world will 
equally see that they arein the wrong. In short, the present Oppo- 
sition will as assuredly carry their ee triumphantly over the 
Ministry of the present day, as the existing Ministry itself, but 
recently the Opposition, carried their principles triumphantly over 
those to whom they were opposed, in the days of the Pitts, Percevals, 
Liverpools, and Wellingtons, over all of whom they have triamphed, 
but only to be themselves, sooner or later, conquered also, and made 
to give place to others more liberal and more expanded in their poli- 
tical views than they, since their accession to office, have shewn them- 
selves to be. 


Mr. Biackney and Mr. Lyncn, Lord Duncannon and Mr. Tat- 
Bot, each spoke on the question; the two first amidst such clamor 
and interruption as to render them frequently inaudible to those on 
the same bench; but the two last amidst such silence as rendered 
every word they uttered andible in every part of the House. It should 
be added, that this difference of attention had no relation to the re- 
spective powers of eloquence possessed by the parties thus differently 
treated: Mr. Lynch being a more eloquent speaker than Lord Dun- 
cannon; and Mr. Blackney, though somewhatdesultory and incoherent, 
not being inferior, in his power of expressing himself clearly and 
audibly, to Mr. Talbot. But the two who spoke against the Bill 
were interrupted at every stage ; the two who spoke in favour of the 
Bill received no interruption whatever! Is not the inference plain? 


Mr. Cuartes Grant rose at half-past eleven, as the Ministerial 
advocate, and with the feeling of the House generally that he would 
close the debate. If Mr. Macauley had made an unfortunate exhi- 
bition in his attempted defence, Mr. Grant was more unfortunate still : 
and we certainly never remember to have seen any person speaki 
so apparently under the conviction that what he was saying 
an ineflicient defence, as Mr. Grant on this melancholy occasion, 
aaa give a passage or two as a specimen of the reasoning em- 
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‘Much had been said of this measure being an extraordinary violation of the 
principle of the constitution, and that, as such, it. would prove a dangerous prece- 
dent to the rights and liberties of the subject. It was an extraordinary stretch of 
the law, but because it was so he agreed with his right hon. friend (air. Stanley) 
that it would not prove a dangerous-precedent. He had himself, some years ago, 
opposed @ mitigated form of the Lnsurrection Act in Ireland, because its mitiga- 
tion would make it a dangerous precedent, he being convineed that those subtle 
and milder violations of the Jaw were the surest means of perpetuating abuses, as 
they were the surest means ofinsinuating the worst species of permanent encroach- 
ment on the constitutional rights and liberties of the subject. (Hear.) No, if 
the constitution must be departed from, let the line of departure be as defined and - 
broad as possible, so as to render it impossible to be repeated without a 
struggle, or remain on the national code without angry observation, (Hear.) If 
the ill be extreme so should be the remedy; and as all admitted the existence of 
at least praedial disturbances, for which the existing law was an inefficient remedy, 
then the only cure was that the remedy should not prove likely to be adopted as 
a mischievous precedent.’ 


It would be difficult to believe that a man of Mr. Grant's acknow- 
ledged powers of mind could have said this, unless one had heard-it 
from his own lips. We did hear it, and therefore we have no doubt 
that he said it. Tt is, nevertheless, astonishing to us, that the whole 
Cabinet should lay such stress on this argument in favour of severity, 
which, if it be worth any thing at all, would go to prove, that . 
more severe, the more unconstitutional, the more perfectly foreign to 
all previous modes or usages of the country the new powers or pro- 
cesses of trial and punishment could be made, the safer would they 
be, and the less likely to be drawn into a precedent. If this be true 
(and if it be not, the argument is not worth a straw), we contend 
that the proposed departure from the constitution is not broad enough, 
Conrts-martial are perfectly English ; and, as applied to that large class 
of British subjects who compose the army and navy, are perfectl 
constitutional. Their adoption for the trial and punishment of civil 
offences, is not altogether without geomet and the only question 
that has ever arisen upon them has been—Did the urgency of the 
circumstances justify recourse to them? But if a broad and manifest 
departure from the constitution be the thing which is essential to pre- 
vent its being drawn into a precedent, then it would be better at 
once to adopt the knout of the Russians, the bow-string of the Turks, 
the poisoned cup of the Persians, or any of those vigorous, decisive, 
and efficient punishments of the Orientals, of the severity of which 
there can be no doubt, of the perfect efficiency of which to stop any 
agitation there can be no question, and which never could be mis- 
taken, as courts-martial may, for an English remedy, or drawn, as 
courts-martials will be, into a perfectly justifiable and English prece- 
dent. 

But the crowning folly of the ministerial argument lies in this ;— 
they say, our present measure is so ‘“ unconstitutional, arbitrary, 
oak Aaoien tne ee fom precedent; and nevet 
be resorted to as a remedy admi by the law.” Why not? Are 
they not justified in being “< unconstitutional, arbitrary, and d ic” 
now ?—for it is they themselves who thus characterize their Bill. If 
so, what is to hinder any future Minister, whenever he may deem it 
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expedient to coerce not ee England into submission 
to his will, to get up a red box of letters from police-officers and 
paid agents, describing great disorders in the country, and attributing 
them to the agitations of the Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birming. 
ham, and Sheffield Political Unions—to bring ‘these’ down to the 
House on his own single responsibility as to their truth, not ex- 
amining a single witness, and not hearing any evidence.ou daace 
side ; and then saying— g.tud..od ok mann 

‘If a precedent were wanted for arbitrary measures to put down this evil, I 
‘find it in the first act. of the first reformed Parliament of. the liberal Whigs of 
1833, where, by an immense majority of the reformed House of Commons, 
“the “unconstitutional, arbitrary, and despotic powers” 1 ask, were by acclama- 
* tion eoneeded to them: and although the powers did not effect the pa ose for 
‘which they were used in that day, having increased instead Of ‘allaying’ the 
‘existing discontent, and being therefore subsequently abandoned; yet dt was 
* because the Ministers of that day did not follow out their principles is! 
* They wished to be severe, that no precedent might be drawn from their co 
‘But their great error was, that they were not severe enough. Instead of courts- 
‘martial, they should have had the Star Chamber, or secret tribunal of the fiqut- 
“ sition; and instead of nocturnal domiciliary visits, and secret imprisonments, the 
“rack and the torture should have been revived; and then, the mere -terror of 
‘ the impending punishments would have restored complete tranquillity through- 
‘out the land. 1 give you, therefore, precedent, as well as evidence, quite as 
‘good as that on which that precedent was founded ; and I therefore ask you to 
‘arm me with those new powers that I demand, which, like the reforthed Ministérs 
* of 1833, | am willing to admit are “ unconstitutional, arbitrary, despotic if you 
* will,” but which are justified by “ stern necessity,” and are te be placed in the 
‘ hands of men far too honourable and too amiable ever to abuse them? __ uv 

¥f Lords Grey and Broagham should be at the head of the Opposition 
in the Upper House, and Lord Althorp, Mr, Stanley, and Mr. 
Grant, in the Opposition of the Lower House, when such measures 
mat be brought forward, and such reasoning produced, by any 
future Minister, in order to justify enlarged powers (oy Bang down 
the political agitation of the question for repealing the Union between 
Chaureh and State (which is just as fit a subject for agitation eo 
Repeal of the Union between England and Ireland, and just.as dan- 
gerous to what is called “the integrity of the empire”), Mg annot 
imagine what arguments they could use to resist such dema 
except those very arguments which they now reject, with scorn, be- 
cause they come from their opponents. Out of their own mout 
would they stand self-condemned ; for the Minister of the day Ww 
only have to assume the “ necessity” for such powers, and they 
could not, with any consistency, refuse them. In conclusion, 3 r 
Grant said— Pcerdice se 

‘Now, with respect to the sort of tribunals proposed by the act, courts-martial 
had been objected to, but he-had not heard, during the whole of the sliseptniam 
any suggestion for a substitute for courts-martial. Something had been said 
Judges being sent, and Barristers, and Magistrates.] With regard to Barristers, he 
thought they were totally out of the question; and as to Judges, ‘had ‘not the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) told the: House that the: 
of Treland had no confidence in the Lrish Bench? (Heas,), But he (Mr,.Grant) 
objected to their being employed on another ground. The Judges should not 
act without the accompaniment of a Jury ; itwas a bad precedent for a Judge to 
act without a Jury; he would-return from the tribunal tainted in character, he 
admitted unjustly, to exercise another jurisdiction, With regard to the Magis- 
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tracy, the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin had the same aversion to them 
as to the Irish bench’; he asked what they were to do with an big Magis- 
tracy? It was to rescue the people of Ireland from an Orange Magistracy 
that courts-martial were resorted to, But the Hon. Member for Newport 
(Mr. Hawkins) had preposed that English lawyers should be sent to Ireland as 
Judges under the Isurrection Act--a proposal which was of itself enough 
kindle the embers of national hatred in Ireland. (Hear,) The Irish pee 
would then be reminded of what they had been told respecting the designs of their 
Sassenavh enemies in England. “ See,” it would he said, “there are Saxon 
lawyers to be brought to pronounce on your destiny.” (Hear) None of these 
various plans could be very acceptable to the House. : 


In the former paragraph, Mr. Grant assumed, as the basis of his ar- 
ment, what he ought to have known was not correct ; namely, “ that 
all admitted the existence of evils, for which the existing law was.an 
inefficient remedy ;" whereas, there was a large party, ourselves among 
the number, who contended for the very con , and asserted that 
the existing laws would be found an ample remedy, if they were only 
utin force. And in this second paragraph he again assumes what 
. ought to have known was not correct; namely, “ that in the whole 
of the discussion he had heard no suggestion of a swhstitute for the 
courts-martial proposed.” And yet so soon did he forget this asser- 
tion, that in the very next breath he goes on to argue against the fit- 
ness of those yery substitutes—single judges—and English barristers 
as jurors, which he declares he had never heard — Such 
are the straits into which even men of high talent fall, when they 
undertake to advocate an indefensible cause. 


Mr. Grant says, it is a bad precedent for a judge to act without a 
jury; and that by so doing they would become taimted in character. 
We know quite well that in British India, in civil cases, the British 
Judge alone decides in questions of immense value, without the use of 
a jury at all,—and that their characters are not in the least:tainted 
thereby; and he knows also that the Governor General of that country 
can set aside judge, jury, law, and all; and banish any English gen- 
tleman without trial, either by civil or military process,—and count 
upon the firm support of His Majesty's Ministers at home for so 
acting, with a view to put down “ political agitation,” which all rulers 
encourage whenever it is to praise their conduct; but which the, same 
parties denounce and punish whenever it is to censure and 

But the Irish people, Mr. Grant says, would revolt at the idea of 
having Sassenach lawyers sent over to decide upon their destinies. 
Why, have they not a Sassenach King,—a Sassenach Parliament, 
2 Sassenach Viceroy,—and a Sassenach Secretary? Heve they not 
a Sassenach Clergy, and Sassenach landlords; and do they opm 
Sassenach tithes and Sassenach rent ? Are they not now to be tried, 
if found absent from their homes, by Sassenach military officers, and 
shot, if refractory, by Sassenach troops? Is it not then a mockery to 
say that they will bear all this with patience, but that they will revolt 
if impartial Finglish barristers, educated and trained to adminis- 
tration of justice, are sent over to act om 6g instead of young su- 
balterns of the army, whose only training has been in habits of implicit 
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expedient to coerce not'm Treland but England into submission 
to his will, to get up a red box of letters from police-officers and 
paid agents, describing great disorders in the country, and attributing 
them to the agitations of the Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birming. 
ham, and Sheffield Political Unions—to bring these’ down to the 
House on his own single responsibility as to their truth, not, ex- 
amining a single witness, and not hearing any evidence on the.other 
side; and then saying— bck oak wapaty 
“If a precedent were wanted for arbitrary measures to ‘put down {lis evil, I 
‘find it in the firstact of the first reformed Parliament of, the liberal Whigs of 
* 1833, where, by an immense majority of the reformed House of Commons, 
“the “waconstitutional, arbitrary, and despotic powers” I ask, were by acclama: 
tion eoneeded to them: and although the powers did not effect the purpose 
‘which they were used in that day, having inereased instead’ of ‘allaying ‘the 
“existing discontent, and being therefore subsequently abandoned; yet it was 
* because the Ministers of that day did not follow out their principles consis! 
‘ They wished to be severe, that no precedent might be drawn from their condi 
‘But their great error was, that they were not severe enough. Instead of courts 
* martial, they should have had the Star Chamber, or secret tribunal of the Tuqi 
* gitien ; and instead of nocturnal domiciliary visits, and secret imprisonments, the 
“rack and the torture should have been revived; and then, the mere -terror:of 
‘ the impending punishments would have restored complete tranquillity through- 
‘out the land. 1 give you, therefore, precedent, as well as evidence, quite as 
‘good as that on which that precedent was founded ; and I therefore ask you'to 
‘arm me with those new powers that I demand, which, like the reforined Ministérs 
* of 1833, | am willing te admit are “ unconstitutional, arbitrary, despotic.if you 
* will,” but which are justified by ‘stern necessity,” and are to be’ placed in the 
* hands of men far too honourable and too amiable ever to abuse them !” 


YfLords Grey and Brodgham should be at the head ol be Onno 
WE eas 
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in the bie a House, and Lord melag? Mr, Stanley, | 
Grant, in the Opposition of the Lower House, when such. asUres 
may be brought forward, and such reasoning produced, by any 
future Minister, in order to justify enlarged powers for putting down 
the political agitation of the question for repealing the ats tear 
Church and State (which is just as fit a subject for agitation ae 
Repeal of the Union between England and Ireland, and just.as dan; 
gerous to what is called “the integrity of the empire”), we cai 
Imagine what arguments they could use to resist such demai 
except those very arguments which they, now reject, with scorn. 
catise they come from their opponents. Out of their own months 
would they stand self-condemned ; for the Minister of the day wo 
only have to assume the “ necessity’ for such powers, and they 
could not, with any consistency, refuse them. In conclusion, Mr, 
wh dk 







Grant said— 


‘Now, with reepest to the sort of tribunals proposed by the act, courts-martial 
had been objected to, but he-had not heard, during the whole of the aga gl cussi 
any suggestion for a substitute for courts-martial. Something had been fer 
Judges being sent, and Barristers, and Magistrates.J With regard to Barristers, he 
thought they were totally out of the question; and as to Judges, ‘had ‘not the 
Hon. and. Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) told the: House that ‘the: 
of Treland had no confidence in the Lrish Bench? (Hear); . But he (Mz,,.Graat) 
objected to their being employed on another ground. The Judges should not 
act without the accompaniment of a Jury; itwas a bad precedent for a Judge to 
act without a Jury; he would return from the tribunal tainted in character, he 
admitted unjustly, to exercise another jurisdiction, With regard to the Magis- 


a — 
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tracy, the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin had the same aversion to thein 
as to the Irish bench’; he asked what they were to do with an Guam Magis- 
tracy? It was to rescue the people of Ireland from an Orange stracy 
that courts-martial were resorted to. But the Hon. Member for Newport 
he Hawkins) had proposed that English lawyers should: be sent to Ireland as 
udges under the Insurrection Act--a. proposal which was of itself enough to 
kindle the embers of national hatred in Ireland. (Hear,) ‘The Irish people 
would then bé reminded of what they had been told respecting the designs of their 
Sassenavh enemies in England. “ See,” it would be said, “there are Saxon 
lawyers to be brought to pronounce on your destiny.” (Hear.) None of tlicse 
various plans could be very acceptable to the House. “ye 


In the former paragraph, Mr. Grant assumed, as the basis of his ar- 
gument, what he ought to have known was not corréct ; namely, “ that 
all admitted the existence of evils, for which the existing law was.an 
inefficient remedy ;” whereas, there was a large party, ourselves among 
the number, who contended for the very con , and asserted that 
the existing laws would be found an ample remedy, if they were only 

utin force. And in this second paragraph he again assumes Kon 
fe ought to have known was not correct; namely, “ that in the w 
of the diseussion he had heard no suggestion of a substitute for the 
courts-martial proposed.” And yet so soon did he forget this asser- 
tion, that in the very next breath he goes on to argue against the fit- 
ness of those very substitutes—single judges—and English barristers 
as jurors, which he declares he had never heard su ' Such 
are the straits irtto which even men of high talent fall, when they 
undertake to advocate an indefensible cause. 


Mr. Grant says, it is a bad precedent for a judge to act without a 
jury; and that by so doing they would become tammted in character. 
We know quite well that in British India, in civil cases, the British 
Judge alone decides in questions of immense value, without the use of 
a jury at all,—and that their characters are not in the least,tainted 
thereby; and he knows also that the Governor General of that. country 
can set aside judge, jury, law, and all; and banish any English gen- 
tleman without trial, either by civil or military process,—and count 
upon the firm support of His Majesty’s Ministers at home for so 
acting, with a view to put down “ political agitation,” which all rulers 
encourage whenever it is to praise their conduct; but which the. same 
parties denounce and viniek whenever it is to censure and 

But the Irish people, Mr. Grant says, would revolt at the idea of 
having Sassenach lawyers sent over to decide upon their destinies. 
Why, have they not a Sassenach King,—a Sassenach Parliament, 
a Sassenach Viceroy,—and a Sassenach Secretary? Heve they not 
a Sassenach Clergy, and Sassenach landlords; and do they not pa 
Sassenach tithes and Sassenach rent ? Are they not now to be treed . 
if found absent from their homes, by Sessenach military officers, and 
shot, if refractory, by Sassenach troops? Is it not then a mockery to 
say that they will bear all this with patience, but that they will revolt 
if impartial Finglish barristers, educated and trained to adminis- 
tration of jastice, are sent over to act as oa instead of young su- 
balterns of the army, whose only training has been in habits of implicit 
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obedience to their superiors, and contempt or indifference to all who 
are subject to their authority. 
Such are the arguments used by the ablest men on the ministerial 
benches, in favour of this odious Bill. ‘They may make an 
sion in the House where whatever falls from the Treasury side is 
applauded by those who believe it to be their duty or their interest to 
be found on the Treasury minorities. But the country at large will 
not participate in this party admiration of such weak defences as these: 
and for posterity, when party feeling shall be entirely allayed, its 
judgment on the measure, as well as on its defenders, will be that of 
severe denunciation, if not of indignation and scorn. 


A division took place on the second reading, when the numbers 
were still greatly on the ministerial side; but their majority was not so 
great as on the first reading by about one hundred ; so that the stren 
or punctual attendance of the Minority, is greater than that of 
Majority, as the Bill proceeds; and before it passes out of the Com- 
mittee, we have no doubt the Minority will be greatly inereased. The 
divisions on the two readings stand thus :— 





For the Bill, on the First Reading . « -, 46 
Against it : ‘ 88 
Majority for the Bill. . 378 
For the Bill on the Second Reading . 363 
Against it ‘ . 64 
Majority forthe Bil. . 279 





The House adjourned at a quarter before two o'clock, and the dis- 
tant Members got to bed about three. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marca 12. 


Tue Petition of the Inhabitants ef Liverpool for an enquiry inte the 
bribery and corruption practised at the oe Election a : 
led to the granting of a Committee, the discussion as to the mode 
appointing the Committee, occupied the House for nearly three‘ hours’ 
of its evening sitting, from five till eight, aud ended. im the formation 
of a Committee by ballot, consisting of the following persoas -— 

Mr. A. Bannerman Mr. W. H. Hyett La D.C. Stuart Mx. B. Curteis: 
Hea. C. Langdale Rt.Hea.C.P.Vhomson Mr.J.Q'Conneh Mr. LL. Fentem ~ 
Mr, L. Olliphant Sir Harry Verney M.J.Wedgwood Mr. W. Turner 


Mr. £. G, Hornby Mr. T. Bish Mr.T.Gladstope Mr. B. 


H 
Mr: W. B. Brodie Mr, E. G. Barnard Mr.G. Williams Mr, J. aur | 
Mr. R. A. Oswald 


Mr. Ellice brought before the House some details of the corrupt. 
practices in the Borough of Stafford, for the purpose of asking leave 
to bring in a Bill to indemnify those who might give evidence in. 
proof of such corruption, which Sor was granted. ; 


e -, 
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Mr. FE. L. Burwer next browght before the House his Bill fot 
licensing theatres, and for the better regulation of dramatic perform- 
ances in London and within twenty miles of the metropolis; the 
object of which was, to lessen the monopoly of the great theatres, 
and to give to dramatic talent its fair scope of equal competition. Ne 
opposition being made to the Bill, leave was given to bring it in. 

Mr. Jerrrey, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, obtained leave to 
bring in a om to regulate the Municipal Corporation of the Burghs 
in Scotland. 


The subject of Petitions, and the mode and order of presenting 
them, again occupied the attention of the House, upon which a dise 
cussion arose, that lasted as long as all the other business of the 
evening besides; and such discussions will continue to be repeated, 
time after time, until some fixed and settled code of regulations shall 
be established on this point, and in others relating to the routine 
business of the House, without the speedy enaction of which, we 
foresee only endless loss of time and confusion. We give a short ex- 
tract from the reports of the proceedings of the evening :— 


Mr. WaRBURTON inquired what time of the day or evening the debate og the 
Irish Bill was to go on to. 


* 


Lord ALTHORP said it was impossible to state before-hand at what hour the 
debate should go on to; but it was desirable ‘in the Committee, that when any 
question was decided, new matter should not be taken up at a Jate hour in the 


evening. 


Mr. Warstrtox intimated that he was prepared to move that no public Peti- 
tions should be received between twelve and three, except those on the subject of 
the Irish Bill. 


Mr. Ropinsow appealed to the Noble Lord, whether he had ever shown any 
pertinacious opposition to the wishes of the House; but the proposition of the 
Noble Lord was nothing less than an interference with the absolute right and 
privilege of every Member of the House, If he could not present a Petition 
doring the discussion of the Irish Bill, he did not hesitate to say that his privile 
asa Member of the House was invaded. (‘‘ Oh, oh.”) He would ask the Nob 
Lord when he should be afforded an opportunity of bringing forward his motion 
fixed for the 26th of this month? Up. to the 2lstof May there were notices 
¢ motions four er five deep, each of which would require two or three days to 

iseuss, 

Lord Attnorp said, that from what he had seen of the House, he felt not the 
Teast doubt that on every subject which came before it the decision of the House 
would be dictated by good sense and judgment; but he apprehended that from 
the eagerness of gentlemen to bring foward motions, the House was attempting 
to do more than was practicable, and from the state of the notices, some of them 
relating to the most important subjects, he felt certain that there was little pro- 


bability of the business already before the House being disposed of during one 
Session of Parliament. 


An hon. Member could not, for the life of him, see the necessity of their de- 
voting the whole of their time to the Irish Coercion Bill, which every day’s 
information from Ireland more and more proved to be wholly uncalled for and 
unnecessary. (‘*No,” and “Hear.") It stood in the way of public business, 
whieh it was really to the public interest to bring under the considera» 
tion of Parliament with the possible delay. 

Lord Atruorr conceived that the best mode of expediting the public business 
was their concentrating, as it were, their attention upon the measure which the 
unfortunate condition of Ireland has rendered necessary till it had received the 

2c 2 
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sanction of the legislature, They could apply their undisturbed attention after- 


wards to the other great public questions. 
pursued in reference to the Reform Bill. spe 

Mr. Bartne considered the course pursued by the Noble Lord to be very unfair 
ty the people of England, whose interests were made to appear very subordinate 
to the interests of Ireland, and who were left in the dark as to the intentions of 
Ministers in reference to the great public questions which affected their.dearest 
interests. ‘The admitted urgency of the Irish Coercion Bill did not, justify the 
Noble Lord’s most blameable silence respecting the established Church, and the 
Rank Charter, and the Fast Indian and West Indian interests, and the tithes and 
the other important questions which must, however late, come under their con- 
sideration. What was to prevent the Noble Lord devoting one eyening to ex 
the intentions of Ministers in relation to those great questions? There need be, 
then, no discussion ; all that was wanting was to know what measures Ministers 
proposed respecting those important interests. 

Lord ALrsorp hoped to be able to state the intentions of Ministers before the 
reeess. It was plain that a short expression or outline of their intended mea- 
sures would only lead to misconception and misrepresentations. If he adopted the 
course suggested by the Hon. Member, the propositions of Ministers would be 
attacked piece-meal throughout the country. 


Mr. Bartne said, surely it was not meant that the public were not to discuss 
any of every measure which Ministers would bring forward. 


Mr. Ruraven said it was plain that Ministers used the Irish Coereive Bill as a 
stalking-horse to divert the public mind from their neglected promises of economy, 
rewenchment, and reduction of taxation. 

We do not think so ill of Ministers as this: but we do say, ‘that it 
would have been wiser, if they had, on the first meeting of Parlia- 
ment, enumerated the several great measures of economy and. im- 
provement which they had determined to bring before Parliament, and 
the order in which they should follow each other ; for, by such a frank 
avowal and developement, hope would have beeu, kept alive, and 

eater patience would have been manifested under the discussion of 
= earlier measures, if it were matter of certainty that the later. ones 
would follow. But, now that the system of reserve is practised, all 
parties, except the Ministers themselves, are in the dark, respecting 
what is to come, and therefore distrust and dissatisfaction is becomin 
mere and more general, We do not charge the Ministers with evi 
intentions; on the contrary, we still believe they mean well; but 
they have made a false step in judgment, in opening the first. Session 
of the Reformed Parliament with measures of severity and oppression, 


inetond of cheering the country with prospects of amelioration and 


his was the course advantageously 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrca 13. 


The morning sitting, from twelve to three o'clock, was occupied 
exclusively with the presentation of Petitions against the Coercive 
Bill for Ireland. 

At the evening sitting, at five, previous to going into Committee 
on the Irish Coercive Bill, Mr. O'Connell rose to propose— That it 
be.an instruction to the Committee to preserve inviolate and effectual 
the undoubted right of His Majesty's subjects in Ireland, peaceably 
to propose, prepare, and present Petitions for redressing grievances, 
to His Majesty and to both Houses of Parliament; as well as the 
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right to Trial by Judge and Jury, and the right to freedom from im- 


prisonment, utiless accused of some legal crime.” 
Mr. O'Connell made a strong speech in favour of his motion: but 


as we give another of his in a future page, we insert here the speech 
of Mr. Grattan on the same subject. — ; 


Mr. H. Grattan conceived that those who were opposed to this bill were bound 
to express their objection to it. The object of ministers in bringing it forward 
was twofold—it was to put down predical agitation in the first instance, and to 
stop political agitation in the second. ‘The House was agreed as to the necessity 
of effecting the first object, and only differed as to the necessity of the latter. He 
thought that it was possible to have put a stop to both without transgressing the 
limits of the constitution. The Insurrection Act would have put down pradical 
agitation, and the 10th of Geo. IV., c. 1, would have stopped political agitation. 
If the right. hon, secretary for Ireland, whom he looked upon as the sole adviser 
of this tyrannical measure, had proposed the re-enactment of those two measures, 
he would have met with the support of both sides of the House. He asked how it 
happened that the 10th of Gco. [V., e.1-, had not been re-enacted? That act 
would have incareerated the hon. and learned Member of Dublin, had not: the 
dissolution of Parliament destroyed the existence of the Bill under which he was 
indicted, and had suffered judgment to go by default, . With an act like that be- 
fore him, how was it that the right hon. secretary called on the House to suspend 
the constitution in Ireland, and to arm the Lord Lieutenant with powers unknown. 
to that constitution? He implored the House to retrace its steps before it was’too 
late, and to re-enaet the two acts to which he bad already alluded. The hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to condemn the Bill, ‘because it took away the right of 
petition ; because it destroyed the liberty ofthe press and the freedom of dixeus- 
sion; because it was intended to promote the collection of tithes ; because, severe. 
as it was, it was not adequate to the purposes for which it was intended; and be- 
cause the justification of it was not made out—a justification which rested on the 
increase of erime in Ireland having been greater during the last three years than 
the inerease of crime in England; but which was completely contradicted, 
returns. which were on the Table of the House, and which had been quoted wi 
such triumphant effect on a former night by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. He concluded by culling upon the right hon. secretary for Ireland to 
give the House a distinct avowal that he did not intend to use this Bill as an en- 
gine for the more certain collection of tithes. 


One would have imagined, that in a British Parliament no prefa- 
tory speech would have been necessary to ‘slew the importance of 
preserving these rights inviolate: or that if made, no Minister of" the 
Crown would offer the least obstruction to such a resolution, and no 
House of Commons, ealling itself the Representatives of the People, 
refuse to give it their approbation: ' Yet, strange to say, the resolt- 
tion was prefaced with a long, and, as it appeared to us, a convincing” 
— of its mover; it was opposed as an unnecessary instruction; by 

e leading Minister of the Crown in the Commons, Lord Althorp ; 
and in a division, there appeared—for preserving the right of peti- 
tion, the Trial by Jury, and’ the freedui from imprisonment until 
accused of some legal crime—63 ; and—for taking oa these rights, 
and placing all persons in Ireland under the absolute and discretionary 
seo of ‘the ' Lientenant alorie— 125 !''' Let thie Reformers of 

ngland judge what their fate will be, if measures and’ divisions like © 
these, without’ the dengnciations’ they deserve. We publish a 
List of the Minority in ‘anothet ‘page, that our readérs may see who 
formed the 63: and from this they may conclude who were either in 
the majority or absent from their post. . aos sinati 
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After this division it was proposed to postpone the preamble to the 
Bill, that it might be considered after the clauses, instead of before 
them, this being, it was said, the constant usage of Parliament, in 
order to make the preamble correspond with the clauses after they 
had undergone the revision by the House; when Mr. O’Connety 
moved that there should be added to the resolution for the ponpene. 
ment, the words “the same being an untrue recital ;" as he denied 
the truth of the preamble, and wished to divide the House upon that 
question, of whether the allegations set forth in the preamble were 
true or false. 

‘Mr. O’Conne t rose and said, that the preamble contained a recital to which 
he entirely objected. It set forth—* And whereas divers meetings and assemblies, 
inconsistent with the public peace and safety, aud with the exercise of regular 
government, have for some time past been held in Ireland ; and whereas the laws 
now in force in that part ef the United Kingdom have been fouud inadequate to 
the prompt and effectual suppression of the said mischiefs, and the interposition of 
Parliament is necessary for the purpose of checking the further progress of the 
same.” Now, he denied the trath of that assertion. He would say, with great 
respect, that there never was a more false assertion introduced into an Act of 
Parliament. Anything so utterly devoid of truth never had been before declared 
in a public assembly, as that the laws in that part of the United Kingdom were 
found inefficient for the suppression of disturbance, and the preservation of pro- 
perty. Mark! It was known by the experience of England, and by the expe- 
rience of Lreland, that disturbance was always suppressed by the effectual execu- 
tion of the law. Wherever they had carried the law strictly into effect, they put 
an end to disturbance. This was a matter of fact, borne out by the experience of 
every man—borne out by the report on their table---horne out by the declaration 
of the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland. That recital which he 
had read, was falsifying the statements made by the judges of the land. They 
‘were stigmatized by the declaration, which stated, in opposition to their opinion, 
that the laws were found inadequate to the suppression of disturbance. If they 
wished to place the Chief Justice of the King's Bench in an unpleasant predica- 
ment, they could not have adopted a better course. In Ireland, they all knew that 
a special commission had been found sufficient to repress disturbance; and yet, with 
complete knowledge of that fact, they stated the very reverse in this preamble. The 
fact was declared by the report of the Committee,—it was also stated by the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and yet, in the face of such evidence as this, pre- 
cisely the covtrary was set forth ia the preamble. He defied any one to show 
him an instance where the special commission had not produced the effect which 
he had stated. He therefore should say that part of the preamble was totally 
untrue, and it ought net to be postponed unaccompanied with a declaration of its 
inpcorrectness, He should therefore move, that after the words “that the 
preamble be postponed,” there be added these words “the same containing an 
wntruc recital,” 

Several speakers followed in support of Mr. O'Connell's view, and 
others against it. Among the former was Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. O'Dwyer, Mr. Henry Grattan, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. James Grattan, 
Mr. O'Farrell, Mr. Finn, and Mr. Shiel; and, among the latter, were 
Mr. Chapman, Mr. C. Fergusson, Mr. Stanley, Lord Althorp, and 
Mr. Shaw. The same indecent partiality that had before been mani- 
fested during the diseussion on this Bill, was again shewn with even 
increased violence and acrimony. Whenever @ speaker arose, to 
oppose the measure, the clamourers were vociferously 2 ger to put 
him down, if possible, or if not, to prevent his being with any 


distinctness or effect. And, whenever a speaker rose to support the 
measure, the clamourers ceased, and were the most strenuous advo- 
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cates for order. We give only a short specimen of this from the 
report of the Times :— 

‘Mr. Lampert spurned with the most sovereign contempt the insinvation that 
the gentlemen who sat around him had been sent to that Howse by agitation, 
(Cries of “Order.”) He did not conceive that his expressions were too strovg. 
He repeated, that they did not come to that House biassed by any undve influence. 
But when the Hon. Member talked of agitation, did he forget that he himself 
obtained his seat by agitation—the agitation of the Reform Bill? His opinion of 
the measure was, that it was concocted for the purpose of collecting tithe, and for 
that alone, (“‘ Question, question,” and “ Withdraw.’’) : 

Mr. O’Connete said he would not press the question to a division, but with- 
draw bis amendment. 

Mr. T. ATTWoop rose, but was immediately interrupted by loud and repeated 
cries of “‘Question.” He persevered, however, and commeneed some remarks on 
the description of the murder given by the Right Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Stabe) 
amidst great confusion. The Hon. Member conctoded by pacer to be inf 
how the Bill would impart greater security for the punishment of murder that at 
present existed under the law. (“ Question, question.”) idee: 
& The Caareman then rose for the parpose of putting the question, when 

Mr. BuckrnetiaM stood up, but the noise which immediately succeeded, oceus- 
sioned by coughing, and cries of “ Question,” was so extreme, as te induce the 
Hon, Member to resume his seat. Upon this 

Mr. Hume rose, and declared that if the Hon. Membér was not allowed te 
express his opinion on the question before the House, he (Mr. Hume) would at 
once move that the Chairman leave the chair'and report progress. Dit they with 
to prevent their opponents from being heard ? , wisn 

Mr. BuckIngtiam again rose, and said that he had too much respect for the 
rules of the House ever te infringe upon them wittingly, and teo much regaad for 
the public time to occupy for any lengthened pepiod. the attention of these 


engaged in the publie service. The Hon. Member , Sen Bivens to ad 
the alteration of the preamble of the Bill. He that it was. of the 


utmost importanee that the truth or falschood of the preamble sboald be decided, 
inasmuch as all the consequent parts of the Bill dependedon it, 
The CHamman then put the original question, that the preamble of the Bill 
be postponed, which was agreed to.’ j ‘ 
This is a fair report, as far as it goes, of what transpired 5 but it 
does not include all; a circumstance of which we make no complait, 


as we are aware of the impossibility of any detailing all the 
minutie of what transpires in the Huse. "We wil Uherefore: supply 
the omissions. ' ' 6 Pee 


When Mr. Buckingham rose, it was an early hour of the evening 
—about nine o’clock—the question of the postponement of; the 
amble, divested of Mr. O'Connell's amendment, which he had 
withdrawn, had not been touched on in the discussion at 
had been no particular ground for general irritation, or general im- 
patience among the Members—no other individudl rose at the sashe 
time to address the House—an important question was about to! be 
put from the chair—and Mr. Buckingham had not. delivered his 
opinion on this subject—nor, indeed, spoke during the evening or the 
week at all. These were all strong reasons why at least he should he 
heard, and if his sentiments were. not approved .of, they might 
have been o eng But he ne sooner rose, than, as if conseious of 
the injury if ely to be done to their cause by a firm but reasoning 
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opposition to the question before the House, a set.of men, who would 
not dare, individually, to offer such opposition by. arguinent.or debate, 
raised a mingled noise of coughing, groaning, laughing, and braying, 
before the Speaker even opened his lips ; before he could, by possibility, 
have violated any rule of decorum, before he could have exceeded 
any reasonable limits, or tired any listener's patience,—~before,: in 
short, any rational ground of objection could, by possibility, have 
appeared. 

Mr. Buckingham, perceiving this, remained standing : and’ said— 
“ Sir, I shall wait until the clamour has subsided, and remain here 
until I can be heard. I am in no hurry to proceed; nor do'T ‘desire 
to create delay: but, the longer the clamour is continued, the longer 
shall I remain: and I shall, therefore, wait its cessation, and .» 
address the House until it is entirely at an end.” ‘ 


Mr. Hume then rose to order: when, a# is the usage of the House, 
Mr. Buckingham, while Mr. Hume was speaking, resumed his séat: 
In addition to the remarks reported in the extract of Mr. Hume's 
Fe, before given, he asked whether it was to be borne, that all 

e speakers on the side of the Ministers and their measures were* to 
be heard alternately, and the speakers against the measure interrupted 
at every stage > he accused the Ministerial party of the un- 
faitness in this particular, and thought their conduct disgraceful to 
their cause. 

Mr. Buckingham, on rising, said, he was really not of hav- 
ing shewn any disrespect to the House, or made any infringement of 
its rules, to warrant such interruptions as those: for on the few octa- 
sions on which he had ventured to address the House, he liad ¢on- 
fined, himself strictly to the subject of debate, and had never exceeded 
those reasonable limits, which his regard for the value of the public 
time would always make him observe himself, and advocate the obser- 
vance of by others. But on this question of the postponement of the 
preamble of the Bill, he deemed it important to state his sentiments, 
and to avow his reasons for opposing the motion now made, He had 
as yet heard but one reason assigned for deferring the consideration of 
the preamble,—which was, that it was conformable to Parliam 
usage. But, to his plain understanding, it seemed that the .whol 
question of whether. the Coercive Bill was nec or not, depended 
entirely on the truth or falsehood of the reanbtle on which it was 
grounded. The reason assigned for all subsequent enactments 
was, that the state of things Sscethed in the preamble rendered these 
enactments indispensible, It must be clear, then, that, if the state of 
things described in the preamble were not true, the enactments were 
not necessary. ‘The preamble, in short, was the foundation-stone on 
which the whole superstructure was to be raised; and believing that 
this foundation was false—having seen no evidence worthy of ‘the 
name,—no tastimony that would be received in any court of justice, 
to prove the state of things therein alleged to be true,—he rejected the 
preamble altogether, and thought at least that the House should be 
satisfied as to its truth or falsehood before they procecded a single step 
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farther im the investigation. If they left it till the last, to be consi- 
dered, after all the clauses should have been gone through, it would be 
more proper to call it the Postscript than the Preamble to the Bill,— 
and then it might be properly left till the end. These were all the ob- 
servations he had originally intended to offer to the House'on this mo« 
tion pad pon cme the consideration of the preamble till after the other 
parts of the Bill had been settled: and he put it to the House, whe- 
ther his remarks were not strictly in order,—whether they were not 
rigidly relevant to the question before them,—and whether he had wot 
confined himself withm reasonable limits in stating them as the grounds’ 
of his firm.and sincere opposition to the motion proposed. 


The clamourers seemed somewhat ashamed of their behaviour, and 
permitted the speaker to proceed uninterruptedly throughout ‘the re- 
mainder of his short address; and a perseverance in this cool bat firm 
determination to be heard, will no doubt ultimately subdue them, into 
quiet. We give the Preamble of the Bill entire, that our readers may 
judge for themselves. whether it is not of the utmost importance that 
its truth should be proved or admitted, before the clauses found in. it 
be entertained at ‘ tf » id cto wiodkg ye O08 

‘ Whereas there is now prevalent in certain parts of Ireland.a)danger- 
ous conspiracy against the rights of property and the administration, of; the 
laws, which has been manifested, as well by open and:dari guiers secant the 
persons and preperty of His Majesty’s peaceable su ‘as by tumultuous 
movements of large bodies of evil disposed persons, who have by thelr numbers 
and violence created such genera! alarm and intimidation as, materially to! ém- 
pede the.due course of public justice, and to frustrate the ordimary. modes. gf Cri- 
minal Prosecution, javenw ot estate 2) 

‘ And whereas divers Meetings and Assemblies, inconsistent with the, public 
peace and safety, and with the exercise of regular sorproment, have fo 
time past been held in Ireland: And whevbis the Laws now jn'farce in’ ar! 
of the United Kitgdom have been found inadequate’ to ent sem ms 4 arvana 
suppression of the said mischiefs, and the interposition of tis-neves 
sary for the purpose of cheeking the further progress of the same, yj te 60. 

The Preamble was nevertheless postponed, and tli¢ discussion after- 
wards turned: upon the first cleuse, oo ge a ae: 
proposed,—all of which wore rejected : but the’ Ministets at: con- 
sented, after being hardly , to make the offences ¢ommitted 
against this clause — e by the common courts of law, instead of 
courts-martial, as the clause originally stood. This was a great im- 
provement, obtained! by the perseverance of the oppositiony though 
the clause is highly offensive even in its present amended state) which 
is as follows :— — : tate Sad HM, fs 

Be it theref ted, by the King’s most’ Excellent Mujesty, by and with the 
Adviee dad Cumin 06 the pes Spates and Temporal, ond Cousens, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, thatitehall and 
may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, at any time after the passing of this Act, and from time to time during 
the continuance thereof, as occasion may require, by his or their Order, to prohi- 
bit or suppress the meeting of any Association, Assembly, or Body of Persons in 
Ireland which he or they shall decom, to be dangerous to the — peace or safety, 
or inconsistent witl the due administration of the law, and by the same or any 
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other Order alse to prohibit every or any adjourned, renewed, or otherwise con. 
tinued Meeting of the same, or of any part thereof, under any name, pretext, shift 
or device whatsoever; and that every Meeting of any Association, Assembly or 
Body of Persons, the mecting whereof shall be so prohibited or we 
aforesaid, and every postponed, adjourned, renewed or otherwise eontinaed Meet- 
ing thereof, under any name, pretext, shift or device whatsoever, shall be and be 
deemed an unlawful Assembly ; and every Person present at the same shall be 
deemed guilty of a Misdemeanor, and every such Offence committed, shall be tried 
and punished according to the course of the Common Law.’ 


The discussion on this clause, as it stands, is postponed till the next 
sitting of the Committee, which was fixed for Friday. 


The House adjourned at half-past one o'clock; — 
Members got to bed about three. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY 


Of 62 (Tellers included), who voted for Mr. O’Connell’s motion om going 
into the committee on the Irish Disturbances Bill, “That it be. am im- 
struction to the said Committee to preserve inviolate to. His Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland that protection to innocent persons accused of crimes 
the tial by an independent judge of the law, and a freely and fairly 


chosen jury.” 


ENGLAND. + sw wai Colonel Maclaughlin, L. 
Aglionby, H. A. ayleure, W. Martin, J. 
Beckingham, J.  _Woed, Alderman Nagle, Sir R. 
Rewes, J; Wilks, J. O'Brien, Colonel 
Beauclerk, Major Warburton, H. O’Connell, D. 
Cornish, i. O'Connell, J. 
Collier, J. SCOTLAND. O?Connell, Morgan 
Cobbett, W, Oswald, R. A. O'Connell, C. 
Ellis, W. Oswald. J. O'Connor, F. 
Faithful, G. Wallace, R. O'Conor, Dea 
Pa noah Soi 
Guise, Sir W. B. moras 
Gully, 3. IRELAND. Roshe W. 
Hall, B. Baldwin, Dr. H. . 
Hume, J. Butler, Colonel Ruthven, E.§ 
Hutt, W. Barry, G.S. Ruthven, k. 
Hawkins, J. Daunt, W. O. N. Sheil, R. L. 
Handley, B. Fitzsimon, N. Sullivan, R 
James, W. Fitzsimon, C. Talbot, J. H. 
Lister, E. C. Finn, W. F. Vigors, N. A. 
Parrott, J. Galway, J. M. TELLERS. 
Potter, R. Lalor, P. Grattan, H. 
Rippea, C Lyneh, A. H. O°Connell, M. 

Paired off for the Amendment. 


Tynte, C.K, 


Wigney, I, 























BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From Marca 7 ro Marcu 14. 


Petitions presented. 


Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.———Petitions aginst ;—of Operatives of Warrington ; 
of the Company of Victuallers of Galway ;—of Inhabitants of Huddersfield ; 
—of Members composing the working Union of Godalming and Guildford;— 
of Inhabitants of Keigley ;—of Enniskeen ;—of Castlebar ;—of Members of the 
Greenwich and Deptford Political Union ;—of Inhabitants of Padiham ;—of 
Clonpriest ;—of Southwark ;—of Inhabitants of St. Michael and St. John, 
Dublin ;—of Electors and Inhabitants of Congleton ;—of Inhabitants of Me- 
linagh ;—of Westport (Aughavale) ;—of St. Marylebone ;—of St. George the 
Martyr, Theobald’s Road ;—of Westminster ;—of Castlejordan;—of Shee- 
makers of Galway ;—of Members ofa Society calling itself the National Union 
of the Working Classes, Barton Street ;—of Montague Street, Christchureh, 
Surrey ;—of Inhabitants of Stratford-upon-Avon ;—of Bledington ;—of Bally- 

;—of Tacumshane ;—of Hyde ;—of the half parish of Lecanvy ;—of 
Members of the Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of Westminster ;— 
of Freeholders and Inhabitants of Eastry ;—of Inhabitants of Lavenham ;— 
of Office Bearers and Members of the Glasgow Political Union ;—o¥ Inhabi- 
tants of Glasgow ;—of the Corporation of Tailors of Glasgow ;—of Inhabitants 
of Bath;—of Members of the Yeovil Political Union ;—of Inhabitants ef the 
united parishes of Kilcoman and Robbin ;—of Inhabitants of Dewsbury ;—~of 
Members. of the Politival Union of Bradford ;—of Inhabitants of Mansfield ;— 
of Members of the Political Union of Brighton;—of Members of a\ Society 
calling itself the Cartwright Clab;—of Iuhabitants of Boston ;—of oor 
of Clonmel; —of Ulla; of Ardagh;—of Mossley ;—of Staley Bridge; Kil- 
labin ;—of Raheen ;—of Tralee ;—of the united parishes of Nenagh and Lis- 
bony ;—of Members of the Brentford Political Union ;—of Inhabitants of 
Lanark ;—of Fruchie ;—of Cupar Fife ;—-of Members of the Political Union of 
Leslie ;-—of Inhabitants of Aberdeen;--of Leith ; of Anstruther Faster ;—of 
the Burgh of Hamilton ;—of Burgesses, Householders, and inhabitants of the 
Royal Burgh of Renfrew ;—of Inhabitants of Greenock ;—of Members of the 
Kilmasnedts Political Union ;—of Inhabitants of Donoughmore;—of Boher ‘ 
of Abington ;—of Loughmore ;—of Saiat John, Limerick ;—of Liverpool :—of 
the Chairman and Seeretary of the Renfrewshire Political Union ;—~ot Inha- 
bitants of Kanturk ;—and, of Freeholders and Landowners of Ballen. 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.——Petition of Clergy, Magistrates, and others, of 

Londonderry, in favour. ; 
Sabbath.——Petition of Inhabitants of Warminster, for the better observance 
thereof. 
Sabbath.——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of De- 
vonport and Stonehouse ;—of Foxearth (Essex) ;—of Belchamp St, Paal;— 
and of Minister, Churchwardens, and Inbabitants of Dalham ; to lie on the 


Sale of Beer Act. ——Petition of Retailers of Beer in the parish of Bolten-le-Moors, 
to be put under the same regulations as Public Houses; to lie on the table. 
Factories Regulation Bill,——Petitions in favour ;—af Cotten-spinners, Corders, 

Overlookers, and others, employed in Factories at Ringley, Farnworth, and 
other places ;——of Overlookers, Corders, and other Inhabitants of Halliwell, 
Sharples and Turton ;—and of Inhabitants, Overlookers, and others, employed 
in Cotton Mills in Horwich, 
Taxation.——~ Petition of Inhabitants of Great and Little Bolton, praying for re- 
duction, also praying for Vote by Ballot and Universal Suffrage. 


i 
\ 
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Disturbances (Ireland) Bill——Petition of Samuel Fletcher, against. 

Norwich Election ——Petition of Inhabitants of the City of Norwich, praying 
the House will cause a Commission to be issued to inquire into the Proceedings 
at the last Election for that City. 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. ——Petitions against ;—of George Henderson, Chair- 
man of the Political Union of Dunfermline ;—of Electors, Burgesses, and In- 
habitants of the Burgh of Forfar ;—of Inhabitants of Cork ;—of Citizens of 
Cork ;—ofSt. Anne, Shandon, Cork ;—of Whitechurch ;—of St. Mary, Shandon, 
Cork ;—of St. Peter, Cork ;—of James Mahoney ;—of Inhabitants of Hackets- 
town ;—of Clergy, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of ‘Tullow ;—of Gentry, Clergy, 
Merchants, and Inhabitants of Leighlin Bridge;—of Inhabitants of Borris ;—of. 
Battle ;—of Trinity without Waterford ;—of Citizens and Iwhabitants of Wa- 
terford ;—of Parishioners of Glendine ;—of St. Patrick’s, Waterford ;—of In- 
habitants of that part of the parish of Sliebh Rue, called ‘Terrybank ;—of 
Inhabitants of Youghall ;—of St. Michael, Limerick ;—of Knokea;—of Mona- 
leen ;—of St. Munchin, Limerick ;—of Newport and Pillgwenlly (Monmouth) ; 
—of the Chairman and Committee of a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Birming- 
ham ;—of Inhabitants of Wednesbury ;—of Walsall ;—of St. Mary-le-bone ;— 
of Electors and Inhabitants of Ballaghkeen ;—of Inhabitants of the united 
Parishes of Kildrino, Ardcanny, and Chapel Russell; —of Gowel ;—-of Traders, 
Mechanics, Artizans, and Inhabitants of Atherstone :—of Chaddesley-Corbett ;— 
of Inhabitants, Householders, and others, of Stoke-upon-Trent;—of Inhabitants 
of London ;—of Hounslow ;—of the Chairman and Secretary of the Stroudwater, 
Political Union ;—of Members of the Political Union and others, Inhabitants 
of Kenilworth ;—of Members of the Leamington Political Union ;—ef Robert 
Robin, Preses of a Meeting of the Political Union of Bannockburn ;—of the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Dartford and Crayford Political Union ;—of In- 
habitants of Killleagh ;—of Fenlobbus;—of Parishioners of the Union of 
Midleton ;—of Inhabitants of the united parishes of Cooline, Emerick, and 
other places ;—of Skibbereen ;---of Liscarrol ;—of the united parishes of Free- 
mount, Kilbolane, and ‘l'ullylease ;—of Rathcormack and Gartroe ;—-of the 
Union of Kilworth ;—of Garrocloyne ;—of Cove and the Great Island ;—of the 
united parishes of Kilmacabea and Kilfaughnabeg ;—of Kilmichael ;—of Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Inhabitants of Iveleary ;—of Inhabitants and 
Landowners of Michelstown ;—of Inhabitants of the Barony of Bantry ;—of the 
united Parishes of Ballyclough and Kilbrin ;—of Members of the Political 
Union of Sheffield ;—of Inhabitants of Liskeard ;—of Ballinakill and Dysart- 
Galen ;—of Maryborough ;—of Mountrath ;—of Stradbally and Moyanna ;—of 
Eyne ;—of Knocknagrove ;—of Derradavy ;—of Derry guile ;—of Kiltelisha;— 
of Members and Friends of the Salford Political Union ;—of Inhabitants. of 
Dudley ;—of Ballyraggett :—of Johnstown ;—of Slieveroe ;—of Thomastown ; 
—of Freeholders, Landholders, and Inhabitants of Moncoin ;—of Inhabitants of 
Castlecomer;—of Killaloe ;---of St. Canice, Kilkenny ;---of Citizens of Kil- 
kenny ;---of Inhabitants of Kilmanagh ;---of St. Patrick, Kilkenny ;---of Mem- 
bers of the Kikenny Trades Political Union ;—-of Inhabitants of Oldham ;---. 
of Members of the Political Union, and others, of Royton ;-—and, of the Work- 
ing Classes of Ardagh; tolie on the Table. . 

Disturbances (Lreland) Bill. Petitions in favour ;---of Inhabitants of Holt ;-~ 
and of Magistrates, Clergy, Gentry, Bankers, and others, of Dudley ; to lie on- 
the Table. 

Secretary for Ireland.———Petition of Inhabitants of Drishane, for the adoption of 
measures for the removal of Mr, Stanley from the office of Chief Secretary for 











Ireland ; to lie on the Table. 

Municipal Corporations. Petition of Freemen of the united parishes of 
Gravesend and Milton, for bestowing the Elective Franchise on P sggmueesthnl 
at large, to prevent any Elections to the Freedom except in open Court, and 


for placing the funds of the Corporation under control ; referred to the Select 
Committe on Municipal Corporations, 


Sale of Beer Act.--—Petition of Justices of the Peace, 
the Grand Jury for the County of Wilts at the Assi 





and others, serving on 
zes now being held at 


Salisbury, for the amendment thereof; to lie on the Table, 
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Sale of Beer Act, and Sabbath.——Petition of Clergy, Gentry, and Inhabitants 

- of Devizes, for the amendment of the Sale of Beer Act, and for the adoption 
uae aelanei happiest observance of the Sabbath; to lie on the 
Tab 

Slavery-———Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Painswick ;— 
of Protestant Dissenters of the Baptist Chapel, Eastcombs ;—of Inhabitants 
of Fairford ;—of Newport (Monmouth);--of Female Inhabitants of N rt 
(Monmouth) ;—of Baptists of Newport (Monmouth) ; of Wesleyans of New- 

rt (Monmouth) ;—of Independents of Newport (Monmouth) ;—and, of Inha- 
itants of Beaminster. 

Sabbath. Petitions for the better observance thereof;—of Inhabitants of 
Pairford ;—of Clergy, Dissenting Ministers, and Inhabitants of Hindley ;—of 
Inhabitants of Alves ;—of New Spynie 3—of Southborough and Bidborough ;— 
of Lapley ;—of Mucklestone ;—of Wheaton Aston ;—of Ipstones ;—of Peak. 
ridge ;—of Leek ;—of Wolverhampton, Walsall, Bilston, and other places ;— 


of the Vicar, Curate, Gentry, T: np, atid Inhabitants of Celwich ;—of Ma- 
gistrates, Clergy, Tradesmen, and others, of Lichfield;—and, of Gentry, 
Clergy, and Inhabitants of Shenstone. 


Soap.— Petitions for the repeal or reduction of the Duties thereon ;—of Pro- 
prietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, and other Inhabitants of the Bnrgh of 
Elgin ;—of Peterhead ;—of Manufacturers and Dealers in Soap in the West- 

‘ ern Division of the County of Kent. 

Malt.——Petition of {nhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Elgin, for the reduetion 
of the Duty thereon, and for simplifying the Laws in relation thereto. 
Church of Seotland.——Petition of Inhabitants of Elgin, for the amendment of 

the Law relating to Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland. 

Tithes.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of John Edwards, of Newenden, 
farmer ;—and, of Owners and Occupiers of Land, and other Inhabitants of 
Sevenoaks. 

Protestant Dissenters. Petition of Inhabitants of Sevenoaks, being Protestant 
Dissenters, praying for the imiprovement of the present system of Parochial 
Registries, to exempt from Poor’s Rates places of religious worship, to allow 
Marriages to be celebrated otherwise than by Ministers of the Established 

‘ “Church, and for exemption from Church Rates and Ecclesiastical dues, 

Publicans’ (Excise) Licences,—Petition of Licensed Victuallers of Chatham, 
‘for the reduction of the Duty thereon. ; 

Taxes.— Petition of Inhabitants of Wingham, for the repeal of the Taxes on 
Malt, Hops, and Soap, and also the Assessed Taxes, and for a Taxon Real Pro- 
perty in lieu thereof. : iby 

Nocturnal Legislation.—Petition of Inhabitants of Eastyy, for the diseon- 
tinuance of that practice. 

Septennial Act.—— Petition of Inhabitants of the town and borough of Mon- 
mouth, for the repeal of the Septennial Act and the adoption of Vote by 
Ballot. 

Assessed Taxes. 
the repeal thereof. 

Liverpool Borough, ——Petition of the Corporation of Liverpool, praying to be 
heard by Counsel before the Committee, in support of the rights and fran- 
chives’ of the Borough. nor 4 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.——-Petitiyn of Jobn Lawless, against. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Pétitions for the repeal thereof;—of Inhabitants of Ip 
stones ;—of Lapley ;—of Muclestone ;—of Wheaton Aston ;—and, of Hynbury. 

Paper Duties.—— Petition of Paper Hi anutpstnnert Sulioneth and those con- 
cerned ji the Paper Trade of the City of Dublin, for the pes od thereof, 

Dfsttirbances (Irélatid) ‘Bitl.— Petitions against ;—of Householders and other 
_ Inhabitants of Marylebone ;—of Inhabitants of Macclesfield ;—of the united pa- 
rishés of Teniplémichael and Ballymacormick ;— of Carrickedmond ;—of 
Ardagh and Moydow;—of Edgworthstown j—of Cashel 3-—of Cloongish ;—of 
Tullarone ;of Danesfort ;—of Vallycallan ;—of thé united parishes of Hag- 

gardstown atid Kifcurley ;—of Landholders and Inhabitants of the united pa- 


Petition of the Inhabitant Householders of Monmouth, for 
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rishes of Kilsaran and Gernonstown ;—of Inhabitants of Louth ;—of Ardee; 
—ot Dromisken ;—of Reynah and Banagher ;—of Kilbride and Tullamoore ; 
of Clara;—of Lemonaghan ;—of Birr; —of Ballymahon and Shrule;—of 
St. Mary and St. Peter, Athlone ;—of ‘Taghmon ;—of the united parishes of 
Kilmore, Kilturk, and Tomhaggart;—of Strokestown;—of Cullen, St 
John’s, Rabara, and Kilmain;—of the anited parishes of Balla Drum and 
Rosclea ;-—of Kilrush ;—of Kilmore and Cloonaff;—of Ardeath ; —of Beetive ;--. - 
of Kildaiky ;—of Cannistown ;—of Landholders and Labourers of Donnymoor ; 
—of Inhabitants ef Johastown ;—of Julianstown ;—of Moorchurch ;—of Sta- 
mullen ;—of the united parishes of Dunsany and Kilmessen ;—of the Union of 
Skreen and Rathfigh ;—of Kileloon, Rawdinstown, and Moygiare ;—of Remag 
Catholic Inhabitants of Errigal Trough ;—of Annacurra ;——of Castledermot;— 
of Kilaveney ;—of the Union of Arklaw ;—of Winscombe ;—of Diss;—of Tod- 
tmorden ;—of Members of the Bury Union ;—-of the Working Classes and othe 
Inhabitiots of Bury St.Edmunds; of the Members of the Political|Union, & other 
Inbabitants of Kilmaurs ;—of Members of the Beith Politieal Union and other 
Inhabitants ;—of Inhabitants of Ahobologue ;—of Drumcoprath ;—and. of the 
united parishes of Swords and Malahide; to lie on the Table. 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.--—Petitions in favour ;— of Magistrates of the 
County of Warwick acting in the Birmingham Division ;--of the Clergy, 
Gentry, Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Shopkeepers, and others, Rate- 
payers of Birmingham; and, of Inhabitants of Seuth Shields; to lie om the 
Table. W 

Tithes (Ireland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Johnstown, for the ¢xtinction 
thereof ; to lie on the Table. P 

Municipal Corporations, —~Petition of Inhabitants of Portsmouth, complaining 
ef the administration of the affairs of that Corporation; referred to the Select 
Committce on Municipal Corporations. 

Sabbath. Petitions for the better observance thereof ;---of Heritors, Minis- 
ter, and others, of the parish of Kirkhill ;—also, of Kilmorack; to lie om the 
Table. 





New Writs issued. 
New Writ for Oxford City,——in the room of Thomas Stonor, esquire, whose 
Eleetion has been determined to be void, 


New Writ for St. Marylebone, in the room of Edward Berkeley Portman, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. r 


Leave of Absence. 
Leave of Absence. to Mr. Ronayne, six weeks; Sir Edward Knatchbull, a 


week; Mr. Tancred, three weeks. 

Leave of Absence, to Mr. Serjeant Spankie, to go the Circuit; Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie, a fortnight. 

Leave of Absence,——to Mr. Richards, ten days. 

Leave of Absence, to Mr. Fancourt, ten days. 














New Member sworn in. 
Lord Viscount Milton, for Northamptonshire (Northern 





New Member sworn. 
Division. ) 

Notices of Motions. 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——Bill or Bills to amend the Law relating to the observance 


of the Lord’s Day [deferred till Tuesday }9th March]. 


Lord Viscount Althorp.———Bill for the Commutation ef Tithes {deferred from 
Tuesday 12th March till Tuesday 2d April). 


Mr. Faithful.——Resolution, That the Chureh of England, as by Law established, 





is not recommended by practical utility; that its revenues have always been 
subject to legislative enactments; and that the greater part if not the whole of 


hose revenues ought to be appropriated to the reli ation [Tuesda 
t6th April]. _—s — - 
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Mr. George Young Select Committee, to inquire into the state of the British 
commercial Shipping Interersts [Tuesday 21st May}. 


Mr. John Romilly.——Bill to make Freehold and Copyhold Estates in all cases 
Assets for the payment of simple Contraet Debts.—[Tuesday 19th March.]} 


Mr, Shicl.—— Resolution touching Tithes in Ireland—[{Thursday 21st Mareh.] 


Mr. Lennard. Repeal of sec. 7 and see. 8, of 1 and 2 Will. 4, c. 32, being am 
Aet for the preservation of Game, and also so much of sec. 30, of the same 
Act as is.contained between the words ‘‘ Provided always” and the end of the 
Act.—[Thursday 28th March.] 


Sir John Hanmer.——Bill to enable, in certain cases, the transfer of Estates held 
in. fee simple fer entailed property, with a view to facilitate the payment of 
debts left by testators.— [Monday 15th April.] 


Mr. Lennard.—— Repeal of so much of the 7th and 8 Geo. 4, c. 29, s. 12, as 
enacts that, if any person shall. break and enter any dwelling-house, and 
steal therein any chattel, money, or valuable security to.any value whatever, 
or shall steal ary such property to any value whatever in any vege Be | 
any person therein being put in fear, every such offender being convi 
thereof shall suffer death as a felon-—{ Tuesday 16th April.) , 

Mr. Rigby Wason,.—— In Committee.on Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, in Clause }1, 
to move the insertion of the following words :—‘“‘ Provided always that no per- 
son shall be convicted under this Act, or any sentence passed on any persom 
who shall be so eonvicted, unless the Officers composing such C. art Martial 
shall unanimously agree in their verdict, and shall afterwards unanimously 
approve of the sentence awarded by the Court for sueh offence. 


Mr. Stanley.——Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland [deferred till Tuesday 19th March]. 


Mr, Guest. Select Committee, to take into consideration the amount of sala- 
ries, allowances, and emoluments received by the Public Officers and Servants 
of both Houses of Parliament, whether paid as salaries or fees, and to report 
their opinion thereen te the House [deferred from Wednesday 13 Mareh till 
Tuesday 1%b March]. 


Captain Berkeley.——That it is expedient a part of the Gallery of this House 
or some other commedions place, be appropriated to the Reporters of the Publie 
Press, the Reporters so admitted being amenable to such regulations as this 
House may think fit to adopt [Monday 25th March]. 


Mr. Vivian. Bill to remove the Summer Assizes for the County of Glamor- 
gan from Cardiff to Swansea [deferred from Wednesday 13th March till Wed- 
nesday 27th March], 

















The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is forti- 
tude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is the 
blessing of the New—which carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favour. P ity is not without many fears 
and distastes: and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. Cer- 
tainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant where they are incensed 
or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue.— Bacon. 
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RETIREMENT OF LORD DURHAM FROM THE 
MINISTRY. 9) iit 


WE insert the following short notice-of-this-event from the Times. We 
regret the cause of the resignation, and join, both in the wish for Lord 
Durbam’s recovery, and in'the opinion of his talents and chatacter :hut we 
do not regret that his lordship’s name is as yet, and will now continue to 
be, unassociated with the Coercive Measures for Ireland ; of neeiens wie, 
he never could cordially and conscientiously approve :— 


“Tord Durham has for some time been in a very aa state of health, 
and his friends have more than once felt serious doubts about his reeovery. 
His Lordship has therefore felt it a duty to resign his seat in the Cabinet, 
on account of his inability to transact the business of a responsible adviser 
of the Crown. Earl Grey, with great regret, yielded to the Teasons | of his 
noble relation and colleague, and yesterday laid the resignation before, His 
Majesty, by whom it was accepted We sincerely hopé that Lord Durham 
may find the repose of private life beneficial to his health. The country 
loses one of the soundest and most decisive understandings ever employed 
in public affairs.” 





*.* Some of the Literary Sections are again enesotdadly deferred, “ The 
onlin length of the Parliamentary Debates, and the early and late hours of 
attendance required of Members,—from 12 till 3,—and from 5 to 1 or 2 in 
the morning, making trelve hours in the day, and those hours passed im. the 
greatest imaginable discomfort, from want of room for plapes, and. a, heated 
end impure atmosphere,—render the quiet enjoyment of purely literary or él- 
lustrative labour, a luxury beyond our reach. Theve is no topte on which we 
should find it more tranquilizing or more agreeable to write: and when the 
present fever of excitement is in some degree abated, we may hope to enjoy 
that pleasure regularly,—not as a laborious duty,—but as a pleasing relief. 
But, as the whole labour of getting up this Work devolves on owr own hands, 
and is of a nalure not easily admitting of much-aid from other quarters, we 
hope we may lay reasonable claim to some indulgence, for the. occasional but 
unavoidable omission of some promised portions at one time, and others at.an- 
other : and refer our readers to the general tenour of the Work, from its 
commencement,—and to the average variety of interest maintained through- 
out the siz Numbers now before them, as a tolerably fair guarantee thatevery 


thing within the range of possibility will be done, to maintain that general 
interest to the last. 
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ON THE, PROSPECTS OF THE DURATION: OF LORD GREY’S 


We are among themumiber of those who think that the Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey hes.net begam the Session in such a’ manner’as to 
strengthen its hold on par opinion, or to prolong its, own dura- 
tion: Tt-is’ composed of antagonist principles. A compound of 
honesty, talent, timidity, rashness; and want of firmness and con- 
sistency in principle, it exposes itself to the risk of losing its best 
friends, Of the head of the Administvation we have the very highest 
opinion. There is not a man among them. who unites so happily 
energy and experience ; but Lord Grey is but one among many. Of 
Lord Brougham—Lord Durham—Lord ‘Althorp—-and Jo 
Russell, who would wish to think otherwise than highly and favowi 
too 2. but when. we see.a general leaning towards the of uneon- 
stitutional measures, founded on. Conservative sympathies; andthere- 
fore securing Conservative support, we cannot but think that, even,the 
talents and virtues of the men we have named cannot keep theMinistry 
in popular favour. A coalition Admimistration, composed of Mr. 
Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, a certain learned and lately ennobled Lord, 
with a selectionfrom, among the least liberal-of thé present Ministérs, 
may be tried ; but in, the end it must fail--aye;\and more signally 
than the Administration of Lord Grey. is eee 
Let us look, for a moment, at the present posture of affairs. The 
Reform Bill is happily safe,’ but that Bill was but: the commencement 
of a good’work. “’Noti progredi est regredi,” as well in political as 
in professional:tife.\» Lord Grey, then, must go on. ‘Unless he dis- 
cover the necessity of, constant movement, or advance, iw polities, he is 
lost. By the term “ gee ye . vo he a er farther 
rogress; not pro in the French, but the ‘ _ English 
pa “ Mowsement:” in the French sense, means a sort of political 
vivaciousness, ‘the result:rather of organization than conviction ; but 
“ political mouvement,” in the English sense, is ‘plain and’ palpable to 
the mind, It. is the result..of. reasoning on: facts. "Whew, therefore, 
certain noble Lords say,\ that because. there) isa. party inv France 
called the “ Mouvement,” and a party in England. henge same 
name; therefore both parties are identified in yiews and objects, sueh 
noble Lords (and Lord’Carnarvon is*amdng’ tie ‘number) grievously 
The politics. of a. Frenchman are; in‘nine ¢ases ott ot ten, the 
result of feeling and sentiment. combined. \He is eminently the 
creature of circumstance. His sensibility, too, often. leads captive 
his reason. He meddles not with facts ; and he often advances prin- 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. 2D 
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ciples but to misapply them. He is a man in growth, but a child in 
political education. He has no idea of deliberation.. He does not 
poise and balance. He but decides, and on impulse— the unsafest of 
all guides. His notions are of social and political equality alone. 
This is his political elysiam. But he forgets that there is no such 
thing as opel in nature. Men cannot be quadrated. Could you 
reduce them to one dead level overnight, inequalities would spring up, 
in still more luxuriant growth, at morning’s dawn. Moreover, the 
“ Homme du mouvement” in France is essentially a theorist ; and a 
vain and capricious one too. 


Now John Bull of the “ movement” is the reverse of all this. You 
may call him stupid and obstinate because he is of the “ swinish 
multitude ;” but he sees in what quarter the wind sets, after all. He 
is thoroughly a matter-of-fact-man. His logic smells not of the lamp 
but of the ledger. He balances the account “ Ministers and People” 
with all the exactitude of Italian book-keeping. He can tell the 

recise spot where the shoe pinches. Sensibility, to him, is an un- 
feown tongue. He has dealt with facts and figures from his boyhood 
—he has deliberated in the benefit societies—in the vestry—and asover- 
seer of the poor at parish meetings. He is cautious and prudent; and 
slow to judge. He weighs all things. His scales are nicely balanced. 
On the one side is utility—on the other cost. John Bull has no 
notions of equality. He is an aristocrat in his heart, bat after »his 
own fashion. He thinks himself a cleverer man than the 7 ayes a 
next door, but not so strong as the lawyer opposite, He is ric 
than the baker round the corner, but not half so rich as. the Russian 
merchant in the next street. His ambition, therefore, is to go on 
in his own station—to keep moving steadily-—for he sces that though 
there are many above him in this world, still there are a vast many 
more below him. He thinks not of being a Bank Governor or an East 
India Director, much less a Parliament Man, or a Mimister of State; 
and is, therefore, content to keep within his proper sphere. 


But, with all this quiet good sense, John Bull is obstinate in one 
thing—he wills it energetically, and in the long-run he will have his 
way.— He is determined to pay for nothing which is not usefal ; and 
even when the utility is proved, he will not give an extravagant price. 
He labours himself for his daily bread, and he does not see why his 
betters should not do the same.. He will neither have plaralities, nor 
sinecures, nor pensions (unless for public services), for the futare. 
He dees not see why every man should not pay the Minister ef his 
own religion, as well as for his own individual copy of the Common 
Prayer, or the authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures. He is @ 
practical man and takes a practical view ; but he is uo lover of change 
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for change sake. Prove to him, however, that change is necessary— 
shew him that he is unjustly taxed or ill mire gg he will risk 
even a revolution rather than not right himself. 

There are these essential differences between the Englishman and 
Frenchman of the “ movement :”—they who want to shew us that 


they have any identity of principle or view, mean no good to honest 
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John Bull :-—~He property. He will have no A law; 
he will have no vistok change ‘whose limits are indiatioet and un- 
marked. But he wil? have the Reforny Bill putsaed out into its con. 
sequences; and it is because he has taken ‘stand on this point, 
that we fear for the Government of Lord Gtey. ‘These are the honest 
Englishman's objects as regards Engldnd. 

Ist, He will destroy, utterly and entirely, the Pension List. For 
services rendered to the country, whether civil, military, or naval, he 
will not object to pay. But he will not give one shilling to any fair lady 
or smart young gentleman who has not rendered service; and if the 
service be not Lane he will require the nature and extent to be 
stated in full. They who object to state such service must not marvel 
if his purse-strings are closed. 

2ndly, He will insist on the abolition of all unnecessary Offices 
od tees Places, and the reduction of all Civil and Military Ser- 
Ke to the standard (whether as regards number or remuneration) of 

2-3. 


ardly, He will insist on the abolition of all Sinecure Offices in the 
Chureh as well, as of all Pluralities—the reduction of the Revenues of 
the Bishops—of Deans and Chapters—Prebendal Stalls—Collegiate 
Chapels, Se, &e. &e. 


4thly, He will insist on a searchi —- the nature, object, 
offices, wealth, and the application of the Moneys of all Corporations, 
and herein of the East India Company, the Bank of England, Mu- 
nicipal Corporations throughout the land, as well as the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, oat Dublin—the Chartered Scheols, such as 
Christ Church, Merchant Tailors’, &e. &c.: and, in the event ef its 
being found, as it will be, that there are abuses and deviations from 
the purposes of the original foundation, he will either’ cause the 
charter to be abrogated or to be remodelled, as to his real represen- 
tative shall seem fitting. 


4thly, Having freed the land from the too great burden of Tithe 
and Woleratel a more equable distribution; he will insist on a 
Free Trade in Corn, as well as in all other commodities,—proceed 
on the’ simple principle of “give and take.” ‘To'the nation 
meets him in this system of not frish—reci , Which takes 
his manefactures, he will give facilities of import. He will, in such 
circumstances, unless France shall telax her prohibitive system, direct 
his attention to Spain, Portugal, the Brazils, and-our Eastern Empite. 
d5thly, He will insist on the reduction of the Assessed Taxes, and 
the abolition of the Taxes on Hops, Malt, Soap, and Glass. Should 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer complain of want of Revenue, his 
reply will be—* Pare down yout expenditure to your income. This 
done, the burdens of the State can be met; but, should we err on this 
point, a question will then arise on the necessity of a Tax on In- 
come.” 
__ 6thly, He will require a complete ision of Ambassadorial, 
Gentle, and Colonial appointments, with a view to great and radical 
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reductions, and to the throwing open of these employments to talents, 
not to family or parliamentary influence. This question, of Di 
matic and Consular expenditure opens so wide a field for discussion, 
that we promise to devote to it, at no distaut day, a separate article, 
At present we shall merely remark, that to the great, body of the 
community this profession has been sealed. No man, however well 
qualified by intellectual attainment, or knowledge of languages, could 
enter the Diplomatic career, without the advantages of aristocratic 
birth or parliamentary influence. But, whether to talent or to) in- 
fluence, in the shape of an ambassador, a Reformed Parliament will 
not concede a salary of £12,000. a year, with expenses for house-tent, 
stationery, messages, &c. &e. &c. Then, under this head, is compri 
the vast sums expended for Secret Service Money. Whien the 

of England learn, that within the last forty years four millions of 
money have been spent in secret services alone, they will naturally 
enquire to what extent the nation has been benefitted by sueh services.* 


7thly, John Bull is determined to have the Ballot: ‘The Lord 
Chancellor may speak on this question till his exertions render him 
hoarse ; he may write on it till “the crack of doom,” deluding 
himself and his unconditional admirers, but no other man, woman, 
or child in Gredt Britain; for before forty-eight months ‘shall’ have 
elapsed, votes will be taken by Ballot by the law of the land: | « oso" 


Sthiy, ‘The people of England are determined that the’ incéstdous 
union between Church atid State shall be abolished, and*that’ the 
bishops shall cease to sit in the House of Lords, aad 


Such are some, and perhaps, the most prominent of the measures 
that the Reformers require, without delay, in England. We will sum 
up, in a few words, what they desire to see in Ireland. .__ . 

Ist, A Poor Law. 


2nd, An abolition of the Church of England as by law established. 
When we speak of an abolition, we of course speak of the Establish+ 
ment and its: temporalities only. The people of England think that a 
Protestant hierarchy should not exist among a nation of Catholics; 
and they further are persuaded that either the Government should pay 
the minister of all religions a regulated stipend in that. country,—or 
that each religion should pay its own pastors, 


8rd, The people of England wish to see Ireland governed as‘an 
integral part of the Empire. They desire that it shall not be one’en- 
tire barrack ; and they will not pay for gartisoning the land ' agnitist 
just discontent. 

As regards both England and Ireland, the rage are determined 
to obtain a more equal distribution of Taxation ; they are determined 
that the burden shall not exclusively fall on the productive classes. 

Having thus stated the leading points which the people of England 
as well as Ireland expect, a question now arises. First, As to whether 
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* The salaries of four Embassies— Paris, Vienna, Petersburgh, and. Constan- 


aes vary from 10 to 12,0001, a year, exclusive of incidental expenses, house- 
rent, ke. 
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Lord Grey has the power to meet the wishes of the country; and, 
secondly, whether his Government, having the poiver, have the will. 


And first, as regards the will. ‘We really believe the Government 
has not the will ‘to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” We think Lord Grey 

“ Dreads ev’n the sound himself has made.” 


All the indications of late are of repentance and retreat ;—the 
und taken on Naval and Military Sinecures; the see-sawing on 
¢ Ballot ; the indistinctness about the total abolition of Tithe; the 
weakness of the spoken and written arguments used by the versatile 
Lord on the Woolsack against pledges; the gambols played by him 
about Church Patronage; and, though last, not least, these éoercive 
measures against Ireland ;—all prove very very much against the will 
to be truly and consistently liberal Reformers. ‘Then the recent gha- 
diatorial exhibition of Mr. Spring Rice, who would fight the Member 
for Oldham shoulder to shoulder, breast to breast, and foot to foot, on 
the ‘subject of ‘Taxation and Stamp Duties. Now, “ straws,” as Lord 
Bacon says, “thrown up, show what way the wind lies,’ and surely 
this is a bitter north-wester in the teeth of the people. ‘No; we fear 
we can say nothing for the hearty good will of |the Whigs ‘in| the 
people's cause, ; 
And now, as regards their power to meet the wishes of the country. 
Lord Grey has power enough to suspend the Habeas Corpus+to ins 
troduce Codre-annciek He has’ the evil gift to do! il, and‘ be 
strongly supported in his backslidings, but has he the power to.do 
ood? Can he carry his Ten-Bishop-Abolition-power-Machin- 
rough the House of Lords? We fear not: the Lords are combin- 
ing, and will be combined, to throw it out. And then arises the 
question of last year, ing the creation of Péers; but with this 
important diflerence :—that last he the people would have’ stood-b 
Lord Grey with fond fidelity ; but this year,—thanks to the 
Chancellor and Mr. Stanley,—to Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rice, and some 
others, they will look calmly on, in armed: neutrality, between the 
factions. In this emergency—unsupported by the people—condemned 
by the Unions—Ireland in a flame—the West India Colonies in open 
mutiny—our foreign relations with two. of our. best customers and 
oldest allies suspended—with but France (itself in a state of civil dis- 
union) to lean on-—will His Majesty be very ready to grant to Earl 
Grey that power, which he refused to him, with the people at his back ? 
We think not. Sooner or later; then, (unless Lord Grey,obtain the 
permission to create peers in his interest) his Government must either 
meet the wishes of the people, or resign. Yet not so, perhaps ; for 
theré'are two other contingencies likely enough to, arise, ‘but which 
however much they may make things worse, are ‘not likely to make 
them better. ” * oe 
Ist. That the opposing Peers, on the solicitation of the highest 
Personage in the State, and to prevent a collision, may temporarily 
withdraw from the House of Lords. But what then becomes of this 
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power in the State, if, on the discussion of every important question, 
the “noble dissedents” secede? Are not the deliberative functions of 
a House of Peers, a farce ? a solemn mockery ?—and will not the 
people begin at length to think that they may do without the assistance 
of a set of grave Senators, who repeatedly divest themselves of their 
highest functions by “ particular desire?” But supposing they do 
absent thamselves on the Ten-Bishop-Destruction-Bill, will they 
enact the same part on the other pressing questions which must tread 
close on the heels of this? Will their Lordships march away on the 
Bank Cherter, or ov the East India Discussion ?. or op the, Ballot P 
on the motions regarding the Church in England, and Corporations ? 
or on the other numerous questions which must oceur within a month 
of the Ten-Bishop Bill being carried ? We think not; and therefore 
the fate of the present Ministry may be likened to the conditions of 
the Citadel of Antwerp, in Noyember last. Every man knew jt ves 
destined to fall. ‘The only question was as to.time ; whether a mont 
or six weeks, more or less. 


Our second contingency is, that in the event of Lord Grey failing 
in the passing his remedial. measures, the King will empowes Mer, 
Stanley to form an Administration, which, at a guess, may be. 
to comprise the following individuals ;— 


j 


Mr. Stanley, First Lord of the Treasury, and Leader of the House 
of Commons; Sir Robert Peel, Home wouter gh Lord Brougham, 
still Chancellor, and Leader of the House of Lerds; the Duke of 


Richmond, Lords Palmerston, Goderich, and perhaps Harrowby, in 
the Cabinet; with Mr, ‘A. Baring for Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Sandon in some minor offiee. : 
‘The Coercive Measures for Ireland will have passed ere this arrange- 
ment shall have taken place; but will'the new Ministry be the batter 
enabled to govern Treland, or keep England tranquil in con ? 
We think not. Atall events, Lord Grey's days, asa politcal leader, 
are numbered, unless he march boldly onward with the people, whe 
have carried him thus far. Should the people pevreeive that: his 
Government is firmly determined to aet vigorously, and’ for the imte- 
rests of all, in the matters we have pointed are stand by him 
firmly, as they ought to do, and he will be enabled ‘to defeat any joint 
confederacy of Peers with an unseen Power; but should he falter in 
heart, or play in a double sense, he will fall unpitied, and not without 
a stain on his hitherto untarnished fame; an event which no man in 
England would more deeply deeply deplore than ourselves, 
__As to any mixed Government which may attempt to on the 
affairs of Ireland on a system of Coercion-—or the Ufuirs of Kgland 
on @ system of Resistance to jast Demands—we ghall leave such. 
Vernment to its fate. What that fate would be, it would neither 
polite, nor, perhaps, at this juncture, politic te disclose. i als: 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S 
MONOPOLY. 


Tue rapid approach of the period when the discussion’ of ‘the Fast 
India any's ore Chanter must come on in the House of Commons, 

will not ad of any delay in continuing the series of articles 
which we have undertaken, to illustrate their history, political, com- 
mercial, and territorial ; ;—withoutaright understanding of which, it will 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to form an aceurate judgment on 
i uestion to be submitted for decision. Whatever Sections of 

ork we are obliged to omit or defer, m any particular number, 

this cannot be one of them, without great detent to the cause. 
We shall therefore endeavour to maintain the. continuity of/this 
enquity unbroken ; giving, if possible, en article in, each number, till 
the Rnasione , and making up for any delay in. others after 
pal be. settled, shaping our exertions on each topic 


of interest or importance in whieh. wna ‘is 
likely tay totbe the de by the public mind. 


The. period at which we now take up the Commercial History of 
the Kast India Company, is that in which we stopped: in our Jast = 
namely, the grant of the new Charter, after the death of Cromwell, 
and at F meen suceession - of Charles the Second; and the 
authority that we follow is Mr. Mill, whose History of. 
have res spoken of in the high terms of praise which it yr oie 
The commercial embarrassments of the Company haying at this early 
period become excessive, the following desperate attempt was made © 
recover their affairs :— 

‘With these inadequate means, the operations of the Company in Indthwore 
by. necessity languid. and humble. At Surat the out-factonies,and. agencies were. 
suppressed. Instructions were given to sel! the English yuods at lan rates, fox the 
purpose of ruining the interlopers. ‘The Dutch, however, rer revenged the private 

rs; and by the competition of their powerfal ital, veodered the nana 
pany’s business difficult and unprofitable.’—~vol. i. ps8, Bde 

‘Orie'of the grave’ complaints raised against thé Free Trader af ‘the 

ent day, is, that’ he ruins himself as well as the genetal trade of 

€ country, by over-stucking the markets of India, and selling’ his 
goods at low rates.” ‘This is held: to be'a erime in him: was it, then, 
a virtue in the East India Company ? 


Notwithstanding this paltry, mean, and dishonourable conduet, 
they made no progress in prosperity; although, in consequence of 
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their territorial settlements, they were still enabled to make an 
occasional seizure of plundcr, and thus to add a little to their seanty 
gains. 


‘In Bengal the English factory at Hoogley had been involved in.an unhappy 
dispute with the Mogul government, on account of a junk which they imprudently 
seized on the river Ganges. For several years this incident bad been used as. a 
pretext for molesting them. In 1662-63, the chief at Madras sent an agent to 
endeavour to reconcile them with Meer Jumlah, the Nabob of Bengal; and ‘to 
establish agencies at Balasere and Cossimbuzar. The Company’s: funds, how- 
ever, were foo confined to push to apy extent the trade of the rich provinee of 
Bengal.’ —vol. i. pp. 87, 88. ttt 


Confined, however, as their. own resources were, impossible as 
found it to enrich themselves, they were determined to vent their 
malice and spite against all those whose better. management made 
them more fortunate, and resorted to the most obnoxious measures to. 


efiect their purpose. This is the language in which their historian 
records their conduct :— +e 


«Private trade in the hands of ‘their servants, and still more.in those of others, 
the Company. were now most earnestly labouring to suppress, Directions were. 
given to seize all unlicensed traders and send them to England; and no exertion 
of the great powers entrusted to the Company was to be spared, to annihilate the 
race of merchants who trenched upon the monopoly, and to whom, under the disre- 
spectful name of interlopers, they ascribed a great part of their imbeeility and 
depression,’—-vol, ix p. 88. 

Can any thing be worse than this? and is this a Corporation that 
is to be eulogized for the splendour of its conquests, the extent of its 

ions, and the means by which it- has carried on its intercourse 
with the East? Forbid it every consideration of patriotism; hu- 
manity, and religion! every tie of which is violated by such atrocities 
as these. But, if any doubt still remains, let the following individual 
pietare, from Mr. Mill's history, serve to remove it : , 


‘Their determination to crush all those of their countrymen who dared to add 
themselves to the list of their competitors, failed not to give rise to instances of 
great hardship and calamity. One was rendered famous, by the altercation 
which in 1666 it produced between the two houses of parliament, Thomas Skin- 
ner, a merchant, fitted out a vessel in 1657. The agents of the Company seized 
his ship and merchandize in India, his house, and the island of Barela, which 
he had bought of the King of Jambee. ‘They even denied hima passage homes 
and he was obliged to travel over land to Europe. The sufierer failed. not to seek 
redress, by ronentiig his complaint to the government, and after some impor- 
tunity it was referred first to a committee of the Council, and next to the House 
of Peers. When the Company were ordered to answer, they refosed to dcknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, on the ground that they were only a court of 
appeal, and not competent to decide in the first resort. The objection was over- 
ruled, The Company appealed to the House of Commons; the Lords were highly 
iuflamed ; and, proceeding to a decision, awarded to the petitioner 5,000%. ' The 
Commons were now enraged in their turn; and being unable to gratify their re- 
sentments upon the House of Peers, which was the cause of them, they were 
pleased to do so upon the unfortunate gentleman who had already paid so dearly 
for the crime (whatever its amount) of infringing the Company’s monopoly. He 
was sent a prisoner to the Tower. The Lords, whom these proceedings filled with 
indignation, voted the petition of the Company to the Lower House to be false 
and scandalous. Upon this the Commons resolved that whoever should execute 
the sentence of the other house in favour of Skinner, was a betrayer of the rights 
and liberties of the Commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of 
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their house. To such a height did these contentions proceed, that the King ad- 
journed the parliament seven times; and when the controversy after an inter- 
mission revived, he sent for both houses to Whitehall, and by his personal per- 
suasion induced them to erase from their journals all their votes, resolutions, and 
other acts relating to the subject. A contest, of which both parties were tired, 
being thus ended, the sacrifice and ruin of au individual ‘as usual, of litile 
importance. SKINNER HAD NO REDRESS! ’—vol. i. pp. 88—90. 

It is to prevent further cruelties like this, that we call upon the na- 
tion to rise up as one man, and oppose the renewal of a Charter, 
which places the lives and fortunes, as well as the trade and liberties 
of Englishmen, at the mercy of a Company of Motpolists. Phe 
whips and thumb-screws prepared for the a of England, by the 
priests of the Spanish Armada, were not in the slightest degree more 
worthy of their hatred and indignation’ than this; ° and:we ean ‘only 
say, that # people who can submit quietly 10 witness sneh inflictions 
as these, can have no claim or title whatever té the character of ‘hu- 
manity, patriotism, or justice. Hsia ted) abro- 


We proceed with the narrative of the East India Company's com- 
mercial operations. The Dutch still continued to outstrip them’ in 
success, chiefly because they traded without the ostentatious and ex- 
pensive parade of “ factories, with all that. mass. of, dead, stock. which 
they required—houses, lands, fortifications, and equipnients,”, which 
have been, and still continue to be, not a source’of profit, but of loss 
and ultimate ruin. On this subject Mr. Mill appro 'y observes :+— 


* Factories to carry on the traffic of Asia, at any rate ou théscale, eranything 
approaching to the scale, of the ~ India Gomtente sere ie) h pasory i 
of a joint stocks the Managers or Directors of which had @ much greater interest 
in the pabomaas ike created, which was wholly their own, than in the profits of the 
Company, of which they had only an insignificant share. Thad the trade td India 
been conducted from the beginning, on those principles of individuitl adventure and 
Sree competition, to whieh the nation owes its commercial gr » itis altogether 
improbable that many factories would have been establis ed.’—Vol, i. pps 91, 92, 

This last position is unquestionable, as is. also: the: reasoning) used 
by the same author to show, that had this plan ‘been: followed, :the 
trade with India would Lpseany have increased, and er ‘into the 
only proper hands; a body of exporting merchants, in this copntry, 
wih another body settled in India for the disposal.of such. exports, 
and the providing suitable cargoes in return ; all of which might have 
been effected, as in every other country. and as is still’ doneiim China, 
without a fort, a gun, a soldier, or an ‘inch of territory; aud ‘with in- 
finitely greater benefit to, all parties concermed, - 44. io.) scicisuy au) oo) 


The wretched poverty and mismanagement of the India Company 
is. rendered the more striking, however, by contrast with hag pci 
rity of all other branches of trade at the same period, of which 

the following evidence is quoted by Mr. Milli) ys es 
. ‘Sir William Petty, who wrote his celebrated work, entitled Political Avith. 
metic,” in 1674, says :—“ 1. The strects of London showed that city tobe double 
what it was forty years before; great increase was also manifested at Newcastle, 
Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, and Cowes ; and in Ireland, at Dublin, 
Kingsale, Coleraine, and Londonderry. 2. With respect to shipping, the navy 
was triple, or quadruple what it was at that time: the shipping of Newcastle was 
80,000 tons, and could not then have execeded a quarter of that amount. The 
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number and splendour of coaches, equipages, aod furniture, had much increased 
since that period. 4, The postage of letters had increased from one to q 
45. The King’s revenue had tripled itself.” See too Macpherson’s Annuals, 
580. —Vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 

The Company hagas now for the first time to turn their attention 
to China: and the first order for that then rare and curious, but now 
almost universal English beverage, Tea, was couched in these words : 

“You are to send home by. these ships 100Ibs. waight of the best tey that you 
can gett.’* 

We must conclude this chapter of their History, by an extract, 
showing that, however much they were unable to make progress by 
fair, open, and honourable commerce, there was no eg 
fraud, that they were not ready to practise, both upon the Indians, and 

n their own Sovereign and fellow-subjeets, to advance their nefa- 
rious and diabolical designs :—- 7 

‘In 1677-78, “the Court,” says Mr. Bruce, “ seeommended ing expe- 
dients to their servants, with the Mogul, with Sevagee, and with the petty Rajehs; 
but at the same time they gave to President Aungier and his pastyae re 
powers to employ armed vessels to enforce the observation of treaties and grants: 
in this way, the Court shifted from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they might be able in any questions which might arise between the 
King and tne Company, to refer such hostilities to the errors of their pervente 
This cool provision of a subterfuge, at the expence of their servants, is a policy 
aseribed to the Company, in this instance, by one of the most unabashed of their 
evlogists’—Vol. i. p. 98. 

When even flatterers speak thus plainly, we may judge what the 
severe language of truth ought to be. The Company still went on, 
however, it would appear, getting deeper and deeper into the mire, 
and adding one deception and fraud to another. They were again 
alarmed at the prospect of a competition with their fellow-citizens, 
“which they have always,” says their historian, “ ed as their. 
greatest misfortune ;” although it was not the h “ free-trader” 
that they had yet to encounter, but merely a rival Company ‘like 
themselves. In consequence of the impression made upon the \na- 
tion, by this attempt to oppose their calasicn privileges, their especial 
eulogist, Mr. Bruce, admits that “ it introduced into their policy, of 
1682-83, a refinement, calculated and intended to impose the 
King and the public,” which refinement was, the practice of ee 
out of view all exact details of their operations, and patting forth, in- 
stead of accurate accounts, vague and hyperbolical statements of ship- 
ments in millions, &c. This, however, was the mere trick of 
and ruined gamblers, affecting the highest wealth when their resources 
wnat the lowest ebb, as the following extract from Mr, Mill will 
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** Under the skill which the Court of Directors have all along displayed ‘in sap- 
pressing such information as they wished not to appear, it is often i ible to 
collect more than gleanings of intelligence respecting the Company's debts. At 
the present period, however, they appear to have been heavy and distressing. In 
1676, it was asserted by their opponents in England that their debts smolentid te 
00,0001; and we have already seen that, in 1674, the debt of Surat alone 


* Bruce, Vol. it p.20, 
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amounted to 135,000/. In 1682-8, the Directors authorized the agency in 
a btn aloe, sesovnted 10 SUOOGGI. sere Sighly, Seat dato aie 
te their debts exeocded their capital,’--Vol. i. p. 101. vi 
w This was the boasted condition of the Company's flourishing con- 
i a 98 te ‘while it was their practice to ro ae ‘pes a as 
de, notwithstanding the enormous increase of 
They seemed then to seek consolation for their ee ~ 


continadl increase of their arbitrary power, and accordingly it 
stated that— 


‘The ppove ges not satisfied with the power which they had sired obtained of 
common and martial law, and of seizing, with their property, and sending to 
England, as meny of their countrymen as their interest or eaprice might direet,: 
still called for a wider range of emthority; and, under the favour of Government 
which they bow enjoyed, obtained the of jurisdiction, 
purpose of seiving and condemning, safe from the review of the courts of municipal 
ba in England, the ships of the interlopers. ‘The servants of the Company were 
a cry yw ant British people in India.’—V oJ. i. p, 102. 
To possess power like this, and not to use it badly, is almost more 

than could be reasonably hoped from such a body of men; but still it 
was hardly to be expected that the would make so odious a use of it 
es they really did, Nothing, in short, seemed too bad for them to 
wadleviala, to accomplish their ends : 

‘In the mean time the Company proceeded, gg of virulence, to extin» 


guish the hated competition of the general traders, “The Court,” says Mr.Bruce, 
trapscribing the instructions of 1691, ‘continued to act towards shew 


venaria in the same manner as they had done in the latter years OP the oma the two 

reigns; and granted commissions to all their captains, proceeding this 

season Inf ea header of eery dcp description, and to bring them to 
m. 


trial before the Admiralty Cou explaining that, as they attributed, 
all the differences between the Company and the Indian powers to the lnterlo Lape 


if they continued their depredatiyns on the subjects of the: Mogul or Kings 
Persia, they were to be tried for their lives as pirates, and sentence oy ety 
arty but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure should be known, evenn 
Pp» ; 

This picture, horrid as it must seem to any Englishman's view, is 
only a faithful transcript of their conduct now. cases of arbi- 
wary seizure, and imprisonment in the dungeons of Fort William, 

and the rage transportation without trial, and ruin of the affairs of 

crime was to plead in India the eause of En laws 

as superior “9 otic power, na be familiar to the recollection of 

most of our teaders ; and nolonger ago than in the year 1826, when che 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to if Pre 

tition of a com inant agains? the East Inde Ci Compan Presi- 

ent of the ‘of Commissioners for the Affairs of P tndia, —— 
— Direetors of the India Compan ; who 
accept and act u = their appointment, as 
soultibeey ef dla Chmmatieen; =e RO ad aes ho sentence in their own 
canse !"" Can fimaer (livech, of legislation go farther than thie ? Still, 
however, di after disaster, and their affairs grew worse 
and worse >— 

* The Compan ompany laboured under the most ng émbarrasaments. Though 

their pecuziary difficulties, through the whole course of their history, have been 
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allowed as little as possible to meet the public eye, what we happen to be told of the 
situation at this time of the Presidency at Surat affords a lively idea of the 
financial distresses in which they were involved. Instead of eight lacks of 

which it was expected would be sent from Bombay to Surat, to 1 for 
the homeward voyage, only three lacks and a half were received, The debt at 
Surat already amounted to twenty lacks; yet it was absolutely. prey Gey bore 
row money to purchase a cargo for even three ships. A loan of one lack and 
80,000 rupees was necessary to complete this } investment. To raise this 
sum, it was necessary to allow to individuals the privileges of the contract which 
subsisted with the Armenian merchants. And after all these exertions the: money 
could only be obtained by taking it up on loans from the Compapy’s .service, 
Vol. i. pp. 114, 15. ) 


It was in the usual order of things that corruption should follow:sueh 
a state of embarrassment ; and, unfortunately, the virtue.of the 
men of the nation was not then of a sufficiently high standard to be 
proof against the arts which, poor as they were, the East India Com- 
pany could still contrive to practice. Mr. Mill speaks thus of them:— 


‘The Company meanwhile did not negléct the usual corrupt methods ‘of ob- 
taining favours at home. It appeared that they had distributed large sums of 
money to meu in power, before obtaining their charter. The House of Commons 
were, at the present period, disposed to inquire into such transactions,. ° 
ordered the books of the Company to be examined; where it appeared that it 
had been the practice, and even habit of the Company, to give bribes to great 
mer, ; that, previous to the revolution, their annual expense, under that head: had 
scarcely ever exeeeded 1,200/,; that since the revolution it had gradually in. 
creased; and that in the year 1693, it had amounted to nearly 90,0000, The 
Duke of Leeds, who as charged with having received a bribe of 5000/. was 
impeached by the Commons, But the principal witness against him was sent out 
of the way, and it was not till nine days after it was demanded by the Lords that a 
proclamation was issued to stop his flight. Great men were concerned in Ts 
ing the inqniry ; Parliament was prorogued ; and the scene was here permitted to 
close.’—Vol, i, pp. 114, 15, 

Can such scenes as these ever be permitted to be acted over again ? 
We hope not. Of the readiness of the Company to avail themselves 
of similar methods to sustain their tottering fabric now, few persons 
will doubt ; and the melancholy experience of senatorial frailty which 
the speculative Companies of 1825 so recently exhibited to the world, 
can leave little doubt but that many of the meedy members of both 
Houses of Parliament might be nee Se by even a less bribe than 
that offered to the Duke of Leeds. The Press, too, will be no dowbt 
tampered with, and for its frailty we tremble still more. ‘But still we 
hope, and alniost believe, that thevirtue of the great’ bulk of the nation, 
which may defy both the Press and the Parliament, if they but kiow 
their own strength, and use it wisely, will prevail. a 


In 1698, both the old Company and their :rival association. vied 
with each other in their offers of bribes to the collective government, 
the former tendering to them 700,000/. at 4 per cent. i they would 
renew their Charter; and the latter outbidding them, by offerin 
2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., provided the Monopoly should be taken 
from the former, and given to them. The highest bidder had the lot 
knocked down to him ; and the old Company was supplanted by the 
new ; and though it was only one Monopoly pitted against another, 
yet it is remarkable how well the new Monopolists could argue the 
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old ones out of the field, notwithstanding that, in strengthening their 
case, they dared not say one word against Monopoly itself; for how 
could they, with any face, deny that for which they themselves asked ? 
It is pleasing to observe, however, that the pretensions set up i Sapa 
old Company “to a perpetuity of their exclusive privileges—for to 
that extent did their argument ran—were treated by every body with 
contempt ;” and even to both the old and the new Companies the 
principle was 7 by Parliament, of not permitting them to pay 
any dividends while their debts remained unpaid, without making 
every proprietor of India Stock liable, in his own fortune, for the 
amount of such dividends so received. We agree entirely with the 
historian, who observes, that “ this measure of prohibiting dividends 
while debt is unpaid, or of rendering the proprietors responsible with 
their fortunes, to the amount of the dividends received, befitted the 
legislative justice of a nation."—-We shall see how far this principle 
will be recognised,in the next winding up of their affairs, Theold 
Company continued, however, during the three years yet remaining 
of their original Charter, to pursue their old tricks:— 

‘ Tm the instructions to their servants abroad they represented the late measures 


of Parliament as rather the result of the power of a particular than the 
fruit of legislative wisdom: “The Interlopers,” so they cafled the New Company 


“had prévailed by their offer of having the'trade free, and not on a joint’stock » 
but they were resolved by large equipments (if their servants would only second 
their endeavours) to frustrate the speculations of those opponents: *‘ Two East 
India Companies in England,” these are their own words, “ couJd no more subsist 
without destroying one the other, than two Kings, at the same time regnant in the 
same kingdom: that now a civil ‘battle was to be fought between the Old and the 
New Company; and that two or three years must end this war, as the Old or the 
New must give way: that, being ‘veterans, if their whott abroad would do 
their duty they did not doubt of the victory: that if the world laughed at ‘the 
pains the two Companies took to ruin each other they‘could not help.it, as they 
were on good ground and had a charter.” ’—Vol. i, p. 124, 


Here is a lesson. for the Company's advocates, who. now, deery, the 
free-trader, because, in. the natural. order of things, his more.econo- 
mical management enables him to undersell the Company; here is 
food for reflection to those who contend that selling cheaply is ruinous, 
not merely to the individual himself, butte the navion, whose wares,are 
thus undervalued. How great, then, must have: been the, double 
crime of these rival, Companies !: It was under, these circumstances 
that the English. first obtained possession of Calcutta, . The following 
is Mr. Mill's account of thatevent:—- . « ie 

* Under the difficulties with whieh, they had to contend.at home, they resolved 
by the most submissive and respectful behaviour, as well as by offer of services, to 
cultivate the favour of the Mogul. Their endeavours were not unsucdessful, 
They obtained a grant of the towns.of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, 
Oh eer but cautious, so as not lo alarm the native government, fo construct a 

. Jt was denominated Fort William ; and the station was constituted a Pre- 
sidency.’—Vol. i.'p. 125. °° ee a 

This was ominous of their future career; a fort must bave guns ; 

uns are of no use unless fired; however far they may teach, theymay, 

m distant points, be commanded ; the safety is not ive.“ tl 
these points are also secured ; beyond these points there are still others 
to command them: and point after point succeeds in such rapidity as 
to resemble the apt but beautiful illustration of Shakespeare :— 
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* Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to extend tells bins 
Till, by broad-spreading, it dissolve to nought’ 

And thus it is with the settlements, conquests, and enlargements of 
our boundaries in India: from a fort they have gone on to a village; 
from a village to a town; from a town to a city; from a city tos 
province ; from a province to a kingdom; from a kingdom to an em- 
pire :—the Company having been, at one time, mere humble and snb- 
missive suitors for simple factories on the coast, and being now lords 
paramount, and holding undisputed sway from the Indus to the Bur- 
rampooter, and from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya—without having 
purchased one acre of the whole space, but having obtained the entire 
tract by these only two varieties in the modes of aequisition, fraud and 
force. But we will not anticipate; we shall have enough to say of 
the political atrocities hereafter. 


The two Companies, with all their hatred, at length united in the 
reign of Queen Anne, 1702, and formed oat of their joint stoek and 
materials the Company that now exists; the indenture passing the 
great seal in July of the year 1702, when the two parties téok the 
common name of “The United Company of Merchants trading. to 
the East Indies,” which they still bear. Their history, up to this 
period, whieh is one unbroken series of every thing that is rapavions 
and disgraceful, may be very appropriately terminated by the follow- 
ing authentic anecdote from the pages of Mr. Mill :— 


“Of the subtleties which at this time entered into the policy of the Company, 
the following is a specimen. Sir Basil Firebraee, or Firebrass, a notorious 
jobber, who had been an interloper, and afterwards joined with, the London Com- 
pany, Was now an intriguer for both Companies. At a General Court of the 
London Company, on the 23d April, 1701, this man stated, that he had a scheme 
to propose, which he dowbted not would accomplish the union desired; but 
required to know what recompense should be allowed him, if he effected this im- 
portant end. By an act of the Court, the committee of seven were authorized to 
negotiate, with Str Basil, the recompense which he ought to receive; and afer 
repeated conferences with the gentleman, they to the Court of Com 
mittees, that if he effected the anion, 150,000/, of the stock of the Company 
should be transferred to him on his paying 804 per cent. In other words, he was 
to receive 20 per cent. on 150,0001., or a reward of 30,0001, for the suecess of his 
intrigues.’"—Vol. i. p. 129. ee ee 

This was a very characteristic ending for a Company whose begin- 
ning was marked by the pages and plundering career of. a half- 
marauder, half-trader; and “ the buccaneering Captain Lancaster, of 
the Malice Scourge,” with “the jobbing Sir Basil Firebrass, the 
intriguer of the Court,” would form appropriate supporters for the arms 
of the Honourable Kast India Company, the pa ning of which 
we recommend to the attention of the Heralds’ College, vides delay. 


We must here leave them, however, for the present, to the reflee- 
tions of our readers, and promise to resume the subject in our next ; 
where we believe we shall be enabled to show such a scene of iniquity, 
emanating from this “ United Company,” as never before whims, the 
annals of any civilized nation. 


ts a meee 
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ELECTION FOR MARYLEBONE, AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
CANDIDATES. AND CONSTITUENTS. , 


In point of number there has been no lack of Candidates for Marys 
lebone, eight or ten‘having been in the field; ready to come to the Poll 
in case of need, But in point of fitness and capacity no man of 
high pretensions, or of great ability has offered. It is difficult to 
account for this; yet the fact is, not the less certain. In times pre- 
ceding, or subsequent to great popular commotions—in times rather 
of deliberation than action—in the sudden lull, which is but the 
herald of the coming storm—one seldom finds men of energetic will— 
of settled purpose—of stern resolve, or of bold original views.. These 
men are created by the occasion. A day makes Lem but that day 
has not yet come for England. It is, therefore, we must be contented 
with the individuals we have.’ Even the “ cankers of a calm world” 
and a long peace have prodaced to England a plentiful crop of self- 
sufficient medioerity, and how should Marylebone an infliction 
which has grievously fallen on most other Electoral Communities ? 
The time, however, is not far distant, when such men will be swept 
away from the face of the Electors at large. Henceforth there is no 
middle way; no bye path for Members. Every man must take the 
high road. And it will not do to say simply “ Yea,” or * Nay 3’ or “1 
have not made up my mind ;” for Constitnencies will rejom, “ Siz, 
we want men. of pronounced F poy and those whose minds are 
already made up, will alone do for us.” 


Marylebone, however, is the last place likely to be smitten with a 
proper spirit ; for its Constituency is composed.of a vast mass of small 
shopkeepers, ground down by an exorbitant taxation, and dependant 
for support on a gentry, who are themselves, im a great measure, 
sharers of the taxes which their dependants pay. Servility begets 
servility. As this small. gentry are eminently servile to the powers 
that be ; so are the small trademen to this small gentry. There are 
a class of tradesmen, however, who-have thrown the small gentry over- 
board, and who have set up on their own account. These are, for the 
most part, men who have nothing to hope, or nothing to fear, and 
they embrace any side sooner than not be cone at all. The 
complexion of the Constituency of Marylebone is reflected back on 
the Candidates. 


There are three species of Electors, as three species of Candidates. — 
Ist. The Independent Householders and Tradesmen, Whig and Tory, 
sented by the Hon, Mr. Murray and Mr. Hope on the Whig and 
side.—2dly. The not slavishly dependent, yet not wholly inde- 
t; represented by Mr. Gahagan, and perhaps Colonel Jolnstone. 
—3dfy, The small tradesmen represented by Mr. George Ainslie 
Young, of whom we now hear for the first time, who, from his name, 
we take to be Scotch, and who is by profession a barrister, yet without 
briefs.—And 4thly. The nothing-to-hope and nothing-to-fear class 
reprerented by Sir Samuel Whalley and Mr. Murphy. 
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All that is known of Sir Samuel Whalley is, that he is the son of 
the late Mr. Newberry, the medicine vendor of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. But the knightship, how ples obtained ? . For ae 
rendered ta Sir Joha C » now Lord rarst;, that emi- 
nent sate ioe Ce tie Onnceny or tons ge. Now, we 
ask, is a man who can take up and lay down principles, ad libi- 
tum, who was four years-ago-a supporter~of ‘Sir John Copley, and 
who is now one of the extremest of the Movement party ; we ask, is 
such a person fitting to represent this. newly-enfranchised. borough ? 
The Government candidate is the Honourable Charles Augustus 
Murray, second son of ‘the Earl of Dunmore.’ This:yotng’ gefitle- 
man has beer bred to the Bar, to pare a pcan Ned, and 
is reported to be a nofsome talents ; buthe cet must gre 
vant ctigetiona’ ots we believe that hie is mote tien sat Mace 
independent. It is difficult to find, im these days of decadence, stich 
men as the De Witts, Marvels, and Surlet de Chokiers—and, ‘moat f 
all, difficult to find such individuals’ in the hey-day of life, whew all 
the passionsare warm. Mr. Murray is reported to mince 
up by the late Lord: Archibald ilton—a most dogedere ha- 
racter: but then the connexion of Mr. Murray is alte ‘aristo- 
cratic ; nor id there any thing popular about it; and we ate 
the number of those who think that the members’ for’ the newly 
enfranchised districts should, in the broadest sense, be what are calle 
popular members. , 


Most of the richer portion of the constituency will vote for Mr. 
Hope; some of the independent portion—and some eyen. of the 
Radicals will do the same; the former, because of his Toryism ; and 
the two latter, partly because they believe that a Whig in office and 
a Tory aré tnuch the same; and partly because they are dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Government as regards Ireland, _ 


Mr. Gahagan we believe to be a respectable—and_ we, have. heard 
him named as an able—man ;, but, the truth is, he is not sufficiently 
known, nor his opinions sufficiently strong, 


It is somewhat remarkable, however, that the Government should 
be putting forward so young and inexperienced a candidate: as Mr. 
Murray, when Sir Henry Parnell is out of the House of Commons. 
It may be said the Honourable Baronet will come in for Tivertow; 
but what is Tiverton when compared with the constituency of Mary- 
bone? Had Sir Henry come forward on his own merits, there could be 
no doubt of his success. His integrity and abilities are unquestioned ; 
but it may be inconvenient for those who are neither “ strong or clear” 
in their high offices to have such a man in the House. It is much 
more easy to deal with a young and inexperienced Member on points 
of finance, than to enter the lists against a master in the science. 
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_ _, GENESIS.—Cuap, I. aR ee 

TAg simple sublithity of the whole of this chapter, is ‘not less remark- 
able than the coincidence of almost all other narratives of the histoiy of 
the first formation of the world, by the various founders of other 
of religion, ,with this of Moses, the historian and lawgiver of the 
Jews. ‘The gréat work of Creatiow itself is ‘a mystery, into which 
finite understandings! cam never’ penetrate ;' and’ any isquisition, 
therefore, upon the: manner in which, out of ‘cliaos and: disorder, 
the harmony’ of, existing things could’ have been; ° or was iced, 
would, be .es, unprofitable a8 misplaced.’ It’ is.‘sufficient for us 
to know that the globe-we inhabit dors existthat itis’ but'a minute 
portion of ong great. whole, constituting the stupendous universe 
above, below, and around ts-+that both the whole ‘and the ‘parts 
must have had an origin, and that theit harmonious cocexisterice 
and continuous movement could only be the work of @ creative wisdom 
as, far above all human comprehension as the heavens. are \above;the 
eatth, and as unfathomable as the boundless and illimitable. .re- 
giohs of infinite and neyer-ending space. The wisest and the best; 
the wealthiest and the noblest, of men, must, therefore feel. themselves 
but as dust in the balance, when they lift their imaginations to. the 
faintest conception of Creation and. all its mighty wonders. . They 
must bend with awe before the Power which produced, and 
with reverence ‘the Wisdom which so formed all that exists, as to give 
to every dlass of animated being the powers’ of self-preservation and 
of perpetual reproduction—to’ give’ to plants in every tribe or wr 4 
of the. pena kingddm ‘the ‘of inetease and capacity of dif- 
fusion——and. that makeseven the subdivisions of land and sea,’ the 
alternations of day and night, the opposite extrenies of heat and‘cold, 
the. saging of the tempest.and the .stillness.of the calm, all contri- 
butary’to human happiness, if man will but wisely and virtuously use 
the elements placed: at: his disposal for good rather than for evil 
—for inerease rather than for diminution—for love, for merey, and 
for enjoyment, rather than for hatred, for vengeance, and for crime. 

Though ‘all should be ‘agreed, however, in the sentiments of awe 
and feelings of reverence whith the most imperfect view of Creation 
as a whole must inspite, there will be nothing calculated to lessen the 
depth or sincerity of those feelings, in an advertence to such porti 
of the details as may be capable of illustration, by reference to other 
ancient writers or traditions, or by associations and comparisons 
which may tend to strengthen coincidences, and prove the universality 
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of those conceptions which must have had their origin in one common 
source. We accordingly proceed with our task, leaving the reader to the 
enjoyment of those reflections which we need not ourselves suggest, as 
they will naturally arise out of the subject before him. 


The Egyptians, one of the most ancient of nations, and distin- 
guished for their science and learning, even when Moses led forth the 
Israelites from the bondage of the Pharaohs, held opinions as to the 
origin and order of the Creation, very similar to those deseribed in 
the Sacred Volume. We have, in the early part of the great, work 
of Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer of acknowledged authority, a 
description of Creation, taken from the sacred books of the Egyptians, 
which corresponds, in a very striking degree, with the Mosaic ac- 
count; in the earth being first without form—in the separation of the 
heavens from the earth—in the division of the waters—and the im- 

regnation of the earth, by heat and moisture, to produce fertility. 
rhe Pheenicians, too, who inhabited the sea-coast of Palestine, and 
who were in constant communication with the Egyptians, entertained 
the same views with respect to the order of Creation; and, in some 
fragments of a Greek translation of a Pheenician historical work, by 
Sanconiathon, which have been preserved by Eusebius, the same 
order is observed as that described by Moses, The sacred books of 
the ancient Persians, which are attributed to Zoroaster, present the 
same remarkable evidence, both agreeing in the successive creation.of 
the earth—the waters—the light—the heavenly bodies—the trees— 
the inhabitants of the waters—the land animals—and, lastly, man ; 
which accords with the results of the geological and fossil researches, 
that prove, beyond all question, the previous occupancy of the waters 
by its finny tribes—then of the earth by the brute creation—aud, 
lastly, by man, who was to exercise dominion over all, 


The description of “the Spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the waters,” (vy. 2), finds an exact parallel in the ancient Hindoo 
code of the Institutes of Menn, where, in the translation from the 
Sanscrit, given by Sir William Jones, the waters are called “ Nara,” 
because they were produced by “ Nara, the Spirit of God:” and as 
this was the first mass of matter on which this Spirit moved, he is called, 


in the Hindoo books, “ Narayana ;” that is—* He who moves upon 
the waters.” 
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The divisions of time—* the evening and the morning” forming 
“the first day,” (v.5), suggest a comparison, also, with ancient 
as well as modern Eastern usages and manners. Whether ‘the 
periods here called days were strictly days of twenty-four hours, or 
periods of much longer duration, may admit of much question. Tt 
was not until the fourth day that the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars were created ; and these being expressly given “ for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and for years,” (v. 14), no strietly astrono- 
mical division of time could have been marked before their creation, 
except by those broad distinctions of light and darkness, which, not 
being occasioned by the presence or the absence of the sun, as at 
present, since they were anterior to the sun being called into existence, 
might have measured much longer periods than mere solar days, and 
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would thus reconcile many apparent difficulties in the geological 
ances which indicate. viata Sie the Gotiaation’ et settent oath 
of which the structure of the earth is composed, © 

The division ‘of ‘time, however, beginning with the evening, and 
going onward to the morning to complete the day, is that which is 
still observed, throughout all the East up to the present moment, 
where each day commences at sun-set, or at the exact period where the 
~~ day is supposed, by the setting of its sun, to terminate. 
nee iled among the Egyptians, the Pheenicians, and the Greeks ; 

even among our Gothic ancestors, the mode of computing time, 

was, as Céesar of the Celtie nations among the Gauls, not 
days, but by nights : from whence, no doubt, we have our old 
terms of a ,”’ for seven nights—“ fortnight,” for fourteen nights, 
&e. Tacitus the same usage among the Germans : it 
vailed also among the Numidians: and an answer is p of 
Thales, who, in his reply to the question, “ whether day preceded 
night, or night preceded day,” affirmed the latter, which seems in 
perfect harmony with the order of darkness and chaos giving birth 
to light.and beauty. At the nt moment, the modern nations of 
the East count by moons, and divide their time by the lunar instead 
of the solar year. ‘The first hour, or as we should say in English, ‘« one 
o'clock,” is the hour which begins at sun-set, and from this they pro- 
ceed onward through the night first, and afterwards the day, not 
stopping at twelve, or any intermediate point, but on ti 
oni twenty-four, which is the hour completed by the next sun-set, 
when the hour of one begins again, so that with the astern nations, 
now, as in the earliest times, “ the evening and the morning are the 
first day.” 


The command given to our first parents—“ Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and onal the earth,” (v. 28), is one which affords a tempt- 
pn aa for dissertation: but as we have adverted to it in the pre- 
img Number of our Review, with reference to political and social, 
rather than theological views, we shall abstain from doing more than 
merely alluding to it here. But we cannot refrain from observing 
that in the suceeeding verse (29) a strong and incontrovertible authority 
seems to be ivund for the opinion that vegetable productions, 
and the fruits of the earth were es originally intended for the food 
ef man. “ Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed, which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed,—to you it shall be for meat.” The pro- 
ductions of the earth alone are mentioned, and not the slightest re- 
ference whatever is made to the use of animal food, as either useful or 
necessary to the sustenance of man. It is clear that at no very great 
distance of time animal food became an object of desire, as we hear of 
the venison and the kid forming the “savoury meat” prepared by 
Rebekah for Isaac, “ such.as he Ae F (Gen, xxvii. 3-9.) and also of 
“the flesh-pots of Egypt,” for which the Israelites longed when 
were in the Desert of Wandering. (Exodus xvi.3,) But the inference 
drawn from the structure of the teeth of man—that he is of necessit 
a carnivorous animal, that flesh-meat is essential to his healthy iad 
2£2 
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vigorous subsistence, and that it would be impessible for him to 
pr emeces if he subsisted on vegetables alone, is altogether ies 
neous, and contradicted by facts. ; 


Throughout the whole of Hindoostan the great bulk of the people, 
to the one of fifty millions, at least, are prohibited by their reli- 
gion, from tasting, as food, anything that has ever life: and 
they accordingly regard the eating of the flesh of brute animals with 
quite as great a repugnance as we regard cannibals who feed on 
human flesh. They would not taste it ifthey could even escape either 
the detection or the punishment of such an offence ; the repugnance 
beirig established by long habit, which, after a given time becomes in- 
veterate: and as an English person would revolt at the idea of pat- 
taking of the flesh of a dog, or a rat, orany other animal not wswall 
eaten in the country he inhabits—though he would have no seru 
whatever to eat of the flesh of the filthiest and most repulsive of all 
beasts, the hog,—so a Hindoo would revolt at the idea of eating the 
flesh of the cow or the sheep; and the very sight or smell of flesh- 
meats, however deliciously prepared, has upon many the effect which 
would be produced on us by having a dish placed before us of the 
most offensive kind, ‘To show the force of habit in this ‘particalar, it 
may be mentioned, that in Abyssinia, to this day, the most refined 
epicureanism prefers meat not merely raw, but quivering with life; and 
warm with blood, as it is cut off the living animal: while in China, 
the greatest delicacy at the tables of the rich, is a small lap-dog fat- 
tened for the feast; and sea-worms, sharks’ fins, and birds’ nests, with 
their deposits, form the auxiliaries to a Chinese banquet. 


On the most important point of this question, however, namely, 
whether animal food or strong drinks are essential to the preservation 
of strength, we may state this fact: that the strongest and most 
athletic men we ever remember to have seen, were some fessed 
Athlete, or men of strength, in India, who came down from the Upper 
Provinces to Calcutta, to exhibit their powers, as leapers, wrestlers, 
lifters, and throwers of heavy weights. Their figures were models for 
a statue of Hercules, and they wanted only the club and the skin of 
the Nemean lion, to represent that hero of antiquity. Their legs and 
thighs were like pillars of brass; their muscularly undulated breasts 
and sides were like the finest Torsos of the best days of Grecian 
sculpture ; and the shaggy hair and beard flowing in thickly clustered 
and raven locks adown their thick necks and brawny shoulders, ¢om- 
pleted figures of masculine beauty, worthy the heroic age :—yet these 
men had never tasted, from infancy to age, any particle of animal food 


whatever. Their diet was wholly vegetable, and their only beverage 
milk or water. 


The concluding verse of this interesting, comprehensive, and beau- 
tiful opening of Scripture History, (vy. 30.) is an appropriate termina- 
tion to the earliest record of Creation: “ And God saw every thing 
that lie had. made, and behold it was very good.” Who but must be 
ost in wonder, when he contemplates the infinite iam ¢ of animated 
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being, from insects that are too minute to be perceptible by human 
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vision—some hundreds occupying a single drop of the purest water, 
and living but for a day—up through the successive links of the great 
living chain, to Man, the lord of all creation—the heir to immortality 
—the inconveivable and unintelligible mystery of mind and*matter— 
the'child' of hope, the victim of fear—the being who, the wiser he 
becomes, the more he feels his own deficiencies ; but, who yet - 
tually seeks to penetrate into the hidden depths of science, as hough 
his knowledge were to qualify him for futurity, and to be carried,fer- 
ward beyond the grave! Who bat must be inspired with the pro- 
foundest admiration, ‘when he sees the adaptation of means to ends in 
every department of Creation, animate or inanimate—in parts, or in 
the whole! And who but must be filled with love, and reverence, 
and gratitude, at discovering that all the elements of human ts ae 
are placed, unasked and undeserved, at Man's disposal! so that by his 
right knowledge of their properties, which constitutes trae ‘wisdom, 
and aright use of their agencies, which constitutes genuine virtue, he 
may draw upon those elements as an inexhaustible fund of the sweetest 
and the purest enjoyments; and that to his neglect of these acquisi- 
tions of wisdom and of virtac, is chiefly to be attributed the greater 

ortion of the sufferiigs and miseries that afflict the world, |The 

ounty of Heaven is as ample as it is perpetual. The’ earth gives 
forth her fruits ‘in due season, whether its inhabitants are enjoying 
those fruits in peace, or desolating each other's fieldsin war. The sun 
shines alike wpon the just end the unjust ; and the rain and the dew 
descend upon the palace of the oppressor, as upon ‘the cottage of the 
oppressed. The elements of enjoyment aye never withheld from Man 
by his Creator,—and “ every thing that he has made is good.” It ismis- 
government, oppression, folly, selfishness, and crime, that alone pre- 
vent the universal participation of that good—which was not, made for 
any favoured few, but designed equally for all,—to which all ma 
justly and reasonably aspire,—and which requires only wisdom, in 
forming those laws that bind men in communities, congregating 
together for social enjoyment,—and virtue, tempering justice with be- 
nevolence, in the fair distribution of those fruits of the earth which no 
man can create, and which, therefore, none should exclusively possess, 
—which the Creator gives to his creatures with no stinted hand, but 
furnishes enough forall ; and of which nothing but a better distribution 
is needed, to furnish to every human being on the surface of the globe, 
as large an amount of food, raiment, and healthful enjoyment of labour 
and repose, as they have the capacity to enjoy ! 





KINGLY DUTY OF SUBMISSION, 


Shall the head yield to the feet? Certainly it ought when the 
eved ; for wisdom will rather regard the oiiadioliity than object ‘the 


isgrace ; seeing, if the feet lie in fetters, the head cannot be freed ; “and 

where the feet feel’ but their own pains, the head ‘doth not only stiffer by 

participation, but withal by consideration of the evil—Preface toSte Walter 
leigh’s ‘ Prerogative of Parliaments, addressed to the King. 
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IMMENSE FLIGHTS OF LOCUSTS IN THE EAST—ISLANDS 
OF PANTELLARIA, SICILY, GOZO AND MALTA, 


Dugine our progress 7 the Mediterranean, we observed, on the 
morning of the 30th of June, the whole surface of the sea covered 
with locusts, most probably driven off the coast.of Africa by a strong 
wind. They had been but a little time in the water, judging from the 
ection of their bodies; and this opinion was afterwards confirmed, 
y our finding several alive among the rigging aloft. We examined 
them minutely, and preserved two of the most perfect of them, in 
spirits, ‘They exactly corresponded with the description given of the 
ryllus Migratorius of Linngeus, or common migratory locust, which, 
of all the insects capable of injuring mankind, seems to possess the 
most dreadful powers of destruction, Legions of these animals axe 
from time to time observed in various parts of the world, where. the 
havock they commit is almost incredible: whole provinces are in @ 
manner desolated by them in a few days, and the air is darkened by 
their numbers ; nay, even when dead, the are still terrible, since the 
utrefaction arising from their inconceivable number is. such, that it 
been regarded as one of the probable causes of pestilence in the 
Eastern world, This formidable locust is of a brownish yellow, 
variegated about the belly and legs with a bluish flesh-colour. It. ia 
armed with jaws, and furnished with feelers ; its eyes are ainguery 
dull, with perpendicular streaks of white in them, besides which 1 
has three transparent specks in the front of its head. On all the feet 
the claws ave double, and its hind ones are formed for leaping, ex- 
actly like those of the common grasshopper, 


History has not suffered their devastations te pass unnoticed. In 
the year 1748, they appeared in irregular flights in several parts of 
Burope, as in Germany, France, and England; and in the capi 
itself and its neighbourhood great numbers were seen : they peri 
however, in a short time, and were happily not productive of any 
material mischief, having been probably driven by irregular winds out 
of their intended course, and weakened by the coldness of our climate. 
Their ravages in various parts of the world, besides, at different 
periods, are recorded by numerous authors. In the year 593 of the 
Christian era, after a great drought, these animals ‘ap din such vast 
legions as to cause a famine in many countries, In677, Syria and 

esopotamia were overtan by them. In 862, immense swarms took 
their flight from the Hastern regions into the West, flying with such a 
sound that they might have been mistaken for birds: the a 
all vegetables, not sparing even the bat Of: treet tnd the of 


Bs, 
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houses, and devouri “A a as to , On compu- 
tation, a hundred om forty acres in a day ; their daily marches, or 
distances of flight, were computed at twelve miles, and these were re- 
gulated by leaders or kings, who flew first apd seciled on the spot 
which was to be visited at the same hour the next day by the whole 
legion ; these marches were always undertaken at sun-rise. The 
locusts were at length driven by force of winds into the Belgic 
Qcean, and being thrown back sy tides, and left on the shores, 
cansed a dreadful pestilence by their smell. In 1271, all the. corn- 
fields in, Milan. were destroyed ; and in the year 1339, all those of 
Lombardy. In 1541, incredible hosts afflicted Wallachia, and all 
the adjoining territories, darkening the sun with their numbers, and 
ravaging all the fruits of the earth. 

Volney, in his Travels, after noticing the prevalence of 
in the Kast, says : = as well as Egypt, Persia, and almost all the 
south of Asia, is subject to another calamity not. less dreadful; 
mean those clouds of locusts so often mentioned by travellers. The 
quantity of these insects is incredible to all whe have not seen them, 
and witnessed their astonishing numbers; the whole earth is covered 
with them for the space of several leagues. The noise they make in 
browsing on the trees and herbage may be heard at a great distance, 
and resembles that of an army foraging in secret. The Tartars them- 
selves are a less destructive enemy than these little animals; one’ 
would imagine that fire had followed their progress. Wherever their 
myriads spread, the verdure of the country di ,» as if a cover- 
ing had been removed ; trees and plants, xtripped of thelr leaves, and 

aced to the naked boughs stems, cause the di image of 
winter to succeed in an instant to the rich scenery of the spring. 
When these clouds of locusts take their flight to surmount any 
obstacle, or to ao more 7 a nae the heavens 
literally be said to be obscure ‘ this calamity’ 
not frequently repeated, for it is javvliahle Reutuai of famine, 
and the maladies it occasions. The inhabitants of Syria have re“ 
marked that locusts are always bred by two mild winters, and thatthey 
constantly come from ps guar _ cb me this aon 
it is easy to conceive not having been rigorous enowg 
ta destroy their eggs, they multiply suddenly ; and the herbage fail- 
ing them in the unmense plains of the desert, innumerable legi 
issue forth. When they make their first appearance on the frontiers 
of the cultivated country, the inhabitants. strive to drive them off by 
raising large clouds of smoke, but frequently their herbs and wet straw 
fail them ; they then dig trenches, where numbers of them are buried ; 
but the two most efficacious destroyers of these insects, are the south 
or south-easterly winds, and the birds called the semarma, These 
birds, which greatly resemble the woodpecker, follow them im large 
flocks, and not only greedily devour them, but kill as many as they 
cam; are, therefore, much respected by the peasants, and nobody 
is ever ed toshoet them. As for the southerly and south-easterty 
winds, they drive with violence these clouds of locusts over the Medt- 
teranean, when such quantities of them are drowned, that, when their 
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carcasses are thrown on the shore, they infect the air for several days 
even to a great distance. Hi ; 


On the following day we had variable airs and calms throeghout 
the whole of the morning; during which we observed the surface of 
the water, for several leagues a-head of us, to be covered with a red 
colour, broken into clouds in some places, and in others forming one 
continued field. On a nearer approach we found it to be a mass of 
animal putrefaction, swimming on the surface of the sea like oil, and 
emitting a most disagreeable odour. In several places we could dis- 
cern fragments of locusts; and, on drawing up a bucket full of this 
filth, we found several of their bodies almost perfect underneath ‘the 
surface, the mass being several feet in depth. It occasioned such an 
unpleasant smell as to oblige us to throw it overboard immediately, 
nor were we clear of the general mass until midnight. 


Running with a moderate breeze all night, we were, on the next 
day, abreast of the uninhabited island of Zambro ; and at noon were off 
Cape Bon, a high promontory, projecting from a low and sandy isth- 
mus, remarkable for its summit displaying horizontal strata of white 
spar stone, which renders it barren and unproductive, the interstices 
being covered with a short brown heath. 
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At sun-set we were abreast of Pantellaria, and within a few miles 
of the town, which we observed to occupy a considerable space of 
ground ; and the northern side of the island presented the appearance 
of a well-cultivated spot. A square tower stood near the water, and a 

ier inclosed some vessels whose masts we could plainly discern, It 
is represented as about 25 miles in circumference, and containing 4000 
or 5000 inhabitants, under the dominion of Sicily. The principal 
productions are olives, figs, raisins, capers, and cotton ; cattle are nu- 
merous, but bread-corn is imported from Sicily. In the year 1538, 
Dragut, Captain Pasha of the Turkish fleet, landed, took the fortress, 
and made 1000 prisoners, but soon abandoned it. Their language 
and dress are a mixture of the Arabic and Italian. 


After some squally weather and contrary winds we at length came 
within sight of Sicily, making the coast towards its western extremity. 
I had before read the highly entertaining “Tour of Brydone” through 
this celebrated island, and now recurred to it again with increased 
pleasure ; but it was impossible to pass, for the first time, a spot so 
remarkable for the scenes of history, fable, and poetry, without feeling 
a desire to retrace and recapitulate its leading events. 


Sicily is by far the largest, most fertile, and populous island in the 
Mediterranean. It was inhabited by a people originally Spaniards, 
and called Sicanians. ‘The Sicules, inhabitants of Latium, pene 1 
afterwards into this island, and drove the Sicanians from the south and 
west parts. 


Several colonies of Greeks next transported themselves into Sicily, 
and the ancient inhabitants were obliged to retire into the interior of 


the country. The Greeks built several handsome cities, several of 
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which are remaining to this day ; but the most considerable was Syra- 
cuse, founded by the Etolians. ; giub 361g BO 


Archias, of Corinth, a man bold and pgenl sees” entered Steily 
with a colony of Dorians, and made himself master of Syracuse, about 
765 years before Christ. ‘The fertility of the country, and tlie’ conve- 
nience’ of the port, induced him to enlarge the city considerably, and 
it soon became one of the first in Europe. 


Agrigentum, the next city to Syracuse, was equally. exposed to re- 
vodplious. Pralanis made hignsell spans of 46 im tam vere 48S ,9% Cs, 
and exercised there during sixteen years every species of cruelty, He 
was killed by Telemachus, the grandson of Theron, the liberator of his 
country, and afterwards its king. 
The fugitives of Syracuse wishing once more to — of 
their city, in the rer 491 implored succour froan on, King of 
Gala, a city of Sicily. Gelon conducted himself with so much pru- 
dence, that the Syracusians unanimously elected him to. be dieit 
king. His first care was to reinstate agriculture, and he worked in 
the fields at the head of the labourers. He augmented Syracuse, for- 
tified it, and became afterwards so powerful as to become master of all 
Sicily. 

Gelon died in the year 476, B. C., leaving behind him the character 
of a good prince, and regretted by all ranks of Sicilians, He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Hiero, or Hieron, a man said to be naturally 
hard and morose, but softened by Simonides, Pindar, and Baechilides, 
whom he encouraged and kept long at his court. .He died 466 
before the Christian era, and left the throne to his brother, T - 
bulus, who possessed all the vices without the good qualities of his 


predecessor. 


Dionysius rendered himself master of Sicily in 405, B. C., reigning 
thirty-seven years. He was sueceeded by Dionysius the ‘Tyrant, 
who reigned twenty-five years; when, being driven out by Timoleon, 
he took refuge in Corinth, where he established a school, tho- 
cles brought the Sicilians under his yoke 317 years B. C,, and 
reigned twenty-six years. From his death, Sicily became the, theatre 
of continual war between the Carthaginians and, the Romans; and 
neither the fortifications of Syracuse, nor the machines, invented by 


Archimedes, were sufficient to prevent Marcellus’s conquest of it in 
208, B. C, 


Sicily flourished under the Romans ; but in the decline, or rather 
towards the fall of that empire, it came under the Vandals, and after- 
wards, the Kings of Italy. ‘The Saracens were continual in their 
attacks upon it; and in A. D. 823, the Emperors of the East ceded 
it to Louis le Debonnaire, Emperor of the West; after which time 
the Saracens occupied a part of it, until driven out by the Northans 
in 1004.. The revolutions which have takén place in it, from that 
time until the present, have been endless, and present a tedious suc- 


cession of possessors. 
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The interest of the voyager, as he passes along the shores of Sicily, 
is sure to be more strongly excited by every league that he-advances 
up its coasts; for, independently of its having been the theatre of 
early and authentic history, it is also one of the principal. regions of 
classic fable and poetry. The stupendous Etna was the residence of 
Vulcan, and the forge of the Cyclops, from whence Jupiter was sup- 

lied with the thunder-bolts of destruction. They are vepresented as 
Lode only one eye in the middle of their foreheads. Jupiter having 
burled his thunder at Esculapius, because by the power of medicine 
he restored the dead to life, Apollo, the father of the god of physic, 
destroyed all the Cyclops with his arrows, to revenge the death of his 
son. 


Notwithstanding that the sen of most fables is lost in antiquity, 
the most prominent of them are likely to have had their foundation m 
truth. The learned Mr. Bryant, in his “ Analysis,” has, indeed, 
already attempted to divest tradition of fable, and to reduce the truth 
to its original purity, illustrating the truth of Gibbon’s remark, that 
on a narrow basis of acknowledged truth an immense but rade super- 
structure of fable has been erected. It will not be uninteresting, per- 
haps, to trace, in the instance of the Sicilian fables, the affinity be- 
tween truth and fiction : we shall, at least, own it to be ingenious. 


The Cyclops were, in reality, a maritime nation, of the same family 
as the Phenicians and Cadmians, who came from Egypt, that African 
mother of many European colonies. They settled principally in 
Sicily, but memorials of them remained in many parts of Greece, 
where their skill in various branches of science was known and en- 
couraged. The noble and stupendous efforts of the Cyclops in arehi- 
teeture are visible in history by the term Pelorian, applied to any 
thing magnificent or great,—an epithet originally given to edifices 
sacred to the Cyclopian deity, Pelorus, or the sun. The Ide Daetyli, 
who are generally said to have been the first that forged metals and 
brought them into general use, were Cyclopians; and their forges 
near Mount Etna, whieh afforded such a scope to the imagination of 
ancient poets, enabled them to render metal subservient to the pur- 
poses of naval architecture and domestic use. 


The Cyclops are also mentioned as being employed to form tlie 
maritime cities of ancient Mycene and Tiryns. Ezuripides says that 
they built the walls of the first after the Phenician rules ; and Strabo 
observes, “ Pratus seems to have been the first who used Tiryns a9 ® 
harbour, which place he walled round by the assistance of the Cyelo- 
age They were seven in number, styled Gastrocheres, and li 

y their labour.” These seven Cyclops, Bryant supposes to have 
been seven Cyclopian towers, built b the people of that name, en- 
Te harbour, to afford light to vomnla approaching it in the 

t. 


The description which the ancient poets gave of the Cyclopians was 
founded in truth: the dreadful eye ihe choad in their f : was, 
in reality, the circular casement that was placed at the top of their 
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Se ia chic tas Grnaias wad los! vespuning “ots decane 
into ians were respecting this circumstance, 
from an eye which the ian artists ted over 
agen of their sacred nhc a a m0 oa 
The manner in which these light-houses were constructed is de- 
scribed at large by Bryant. They were all sacred to the sun, their 
tutelar deity, as before remarked, and from that circumstance often 
called Col-On. There were, indeed, few headlands without their tem- 
ple or altar, (which were both occasionally used as fire-towers); and 
as the Colonz were sacred to the Apoilo of Greece, he, in conse- 
quence, was often called the tutelar god of the coast. Hence the 
name of Colonna, the celebrated promontory of Greece, on which 
stands to this day the splendid rains of a temple dedicated to Minerva, 
of which Homer speaks as cotemporary with Troy ; for, in the third 
book of the Odyssey, Nestor, after relating the seduction of Clytem- 
nestra, passing to the return of the Greeks, says— 


But when to Sunium’s sacred point we came, 
Crown’d with the temple of the Athenian dame, 
Atrides’ pilot, Pheontes, there expired,” &e. 


When these light-houses were situated upon eminences of consi- 
derable height, they were called Tor, which signified both a hill and a 
tower; when compounded, they were styled Tor-Is, or fire-towers. 
The epithet Tor is also applied to several of the most elevated 
eminences that have towers on them ; for instance, that abrupt and 
frightful precipice in Derbyshire, called the Main Tor; besides Glas- 
tonbury Tor, in Somersetshire, Tor-Abbey, in Devonshire, several 
elevations on Dartmoor in the same county, as well as Tor-bay and 
For-point, on the sea-coast; from all of which, exeept the first, the 
sea is visible; so that. they might formerly have answered the pur- 
pose of the —— ones ;—not to mention the number of places 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, with that epithet affixed to their 
names 


When the eminences on which those light-houses stood were very 
round, they were called Tith. Tithonus, so much celebrated for his 
longevity, was, in reality, one of these structures of long standing. 
A ho dedicated to the sun Thetis, the ancient goddess of the 
sea, was only a fire-tower near the ocean, called Tith-Is; and the 
dreadful slaughter of the Cyclops by the arrows of Apollo, merely 
relates to the manner in which the beacons on the Cy jan turrets 
in Sicily, facing due east, were extinguished by the rays of the 
rising sun, Chiron, a compound of Chir-On, (the tower of the sun,) 
was a sacred college, inhabited by priests styled Centauri, from their 
deity Cahen-Taur, and who, from their wanton cruelties, were aptly 
figured as an animal partaking both of the human and brute form. 
In these colleges young persons were instructed in the sciences; and 
both Achilles and Jason are sid to have recived a Chironian eva 
tion ; ind ’ were y places where i j at 
Sy aad te tenet Caliah the’ ‘Winilar Gikey of sailede; Wen 
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also a Chironian edifice, which served both as a temple and a pharos, 
or light-house. Charon, the celebrated ferryman of the Styx, was a 
name of the like import and etymology with Chiron: the most re- 
markable temple with the former m Sify stood opposite to,Mem- 
phis, on the western side of the Nile. Near this spot persons of con- 
sequence were buried ; and as the temple stood adjoining Resi 
combs, the region of which was called the Acheronian Plain, an 
offering was made at the Charon, or tower, when the body was landed; 


the whole of which is perfectly consistent with the mythological his- 
tory of this personage. 


Minos, so greatly celebrated, was in reality a Pagan deity, the 
Menes and Menon of Egypt, and the Manes of Lydia. The lunar 
god Neuas, the same as Noas or Noah, was style in Crete, Minos, 
Min-noas, whose city was Min-Noa. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
him as the first lawgiver, a man of a most exalted soul, and one that 
was a great promoter of civil society. A tower, called Men-Tor, the 
tower of Men or Menes, was dedicated to this deity in the island of 
Crete, who, being worshipped under a particular hieroglyphic, they 
styled Minotanrus ; and this tower, like the other light-houses or naval 
colleges, was the scene of cruelty and injustice. Some of the prin- 
cipal youth of Athens were annually sacrificed in this re 
the Carthaginians sent their children to be sacrificed at Tyre. The 
cruelties of Pagan rites were thus secretly performed by the treachery 
of those who were stationed in places of difficulty to warn mariners 
of their danger; and those professed guardians of mankind were its 
worst, because its most secret, enemies. The fabled Furies or Furie, 
and the Harpies, were originally these priests of fire, whose cruelties 
became so enormous that they » ate 8 were enrolled with demons. 
One mode of sacrificing strangers, and the most plausible, was to 
oblige them to wrestle, in the area before the light-house or temple, 
with an athletic priest trained to the exercise, and skilled in the work 
of death. According to Purchas, when the Spaniards got access to 
the western world, there were to be observed many rites and. many 
terms, similar to those which were so common among the sons of 
Ham. Among others, was this particular custom of making. the 
person who was designed for a victim engage in fight with a priest 
of the temple. We perceive, therefore, there was much propriety in 
that savage and terrible character which history assigned to those.Cy- 
clopians who possessed the Sicilian provinee of Leontina, called 
Xuthia, and of whom Polyphemus is imagined to have been chief. 
It was their custom to sacrifice all strangers who were driven on their 
coast; and perhaps the Greek poet, Euripides, is correct when he 


makes Silenus declare that the flesh of the unfortunate sufferers was 
looked on as a delicious repast. 


In the Sirens, when their real history is considered, we shall per- 
ceive still some affinity betwixt truth and fable. Like the cruel Lamii, 
these Sirens were Cathite or Canaanitish priests and priestesses, who 

ples on the coast of Campania, and _particu- 
small islands that were called after them. The fame 


lived chiefly in their tem 
larly near three 
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<tcitid; ant seats and pootgosy er ese anonigtens he 
officiated, eruelty rofligacy was. beyon iption, The 
shores on which they feted are described b Virgil as being cov 
with the bones of mariners, seduced thither e the plaintive harmony 
of the Canaanites, which was exquisitely expressed in. the artful warb- 
lings of these Sirens. Their sacred hymns, accompanied by this 
ancient music, were too often fatal to the passing crew. Circe, there- 
fore, in the Odyssey, advised Ulysses to avoid them :— 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas ; 

Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 

Unblest the man whom music makes to stray 

Near the curst coast, and listen to their lay. 

Fly, fly the dangerous scene, 


Similar rites prevailed at Cyprus; and, as it was customary, in 
the perilous voyages of the ancients, for mariners to hasten to 
the altar of the chief deity of the country on which their ship 
had been wreeked, they who experienced this calamity on the western 
coast of Cyprus, were only saved from a watery grave to endure a 
more dreadful death. The natives of Curium esteemed it a religious 
rite to seize on such defenceless strangers as had thas fled to their altar 
of Apollo, and, without compunction, assembled to see them hurled 
from the precipice on which his temple was placed. This reign of 
satanic cruelty is noticed by Herodotus, as prevailing in the Taurie 
Chersonesus: “The people of this place,” says he in his Melpo- 


mene, “ worship the eh goddess Artemis, at whose shrine they sa- 


crifice all persons who have the misfortune to be shipwrecked upon 
their coast, and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they 
are at any time thither driven. All these they, without any ceremony, 
brain with a club; though others say, that they shove them off ad 
long from a high precipice ; for their temple is founded on a cliff.” 
The Lycaonian priests of fire, in their maritime towers dedicated to 
Jupiter Lyczus, or Apollo, first introduced human sacrifices, and gave 
a preference to those of infants. 


The Faro of Messina, to the north of this island, forming the strait 
which separate it from the continent of Italy, derived its name from 
the Pharos or light-houses that were built there to warn sailors from 
the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis. Aristotle has a long. prose 
chapter describing its terrors, and both Homer and Virgil have cele- 
brated it in sung :-— 


Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the decp with storms: 
When the tide rushes: from her rumbling. caves, 
The rough rocks roar ;, tumultuous boil the waves); 
They toss; they foam, a wild confusion raise, 
Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze ; 
Eternal mists obscure the aerial plain, 
And high abeve the rock she spouts the main— 
When in her gulphs the rushing sea subsides, 
She drains. the ocean, with her. refluent tides ; 
The rock rebellows with a. thundering sound ; 

’ Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground, : Homer. 
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Fhe description of Virgil, though more recent in point of date, is 
equally minute and circumstantial, and even still more terifie>— hy, 
That realm of old, a ruin huge was rent, ; 
In length of ages from the continent— 


With force convulsive burst the isle away ; 

Throogh the dread opening broke the thuadering sea, 
At once the thundering sea Sicilia tore, 

And sunder’d from the fair Hesperian shore : 

And still the neighbouring coasts and towns divides 
With seanty channels and contracted tides; — 

Fieree to the right tremendous Scylla.roars ; 
Charybdis, on the left, the flood devours : 

Thrice swallow’d in her womb, subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell ; and thrice she spouts away, 
From her black bellowing gulphs disgorged on high, 
Waves after waves, that dash against the sky. Vrrorr. 


Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, Sencea, as well as many of the old Sicilian 
and Italian poets, describe it in equal terms of horror, though length 
of time, and the superior skill of modern navigators, has rendered their 
terrors less formiduble. 


On the side where Seylla stood, a Pharos was erected ; and 

dis, being subterranean caves which cause dangerous eddies and whirl- 
pools, was called the cavern of the Cyclops. Fable describes 

as being surrounded with howling dogs, which probably alluded to 
those ferocious priests of the temple by whom human victims were 
sacrificed, and afterwards feasted on. Ulysses, when entering ‘the 
dangerous pass, is represented to have had six of his companions 
seized by Scylla, and lost the same number in the cavern of the 
Cyclops. Indeed, it was impossible to pass with safety; for if one 
danger was surmounted, the other was sure to complete the destrac- 


tion. Hence the proverb still applied to those who, in attempting to 
avoid one evil fall into another,— 


Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. 


Falconer has not omitted to take advantage of so fine an allusion 
as this affords to the subject of his admirable poem of the Shipwreck; 
for, after describing in the nervous language of maritime phraseology, 
the horrors of their situation, in danger of foundering y Bc 


and rushing on to certain destruction by scudding, he 
observes, — 





Far less dismay’d, Anchises’ wandering son 
Was seen the straits of Sicily to shun, 
When Pelinurus from the helm deseried 
The rocks of Scylla on his eastern side ; 
While in the west, with hideous yawn disclosed, 
His onward path Charybdis’ gulph opposed! 
The double danger as by turns he viewed, 

His wheeling bark her arduous track pursued; 
Thus, while to right and left destruction lies,” 
Between th’ extremes the daring vessel flies, 


We were detained in the channel between Sicily and Malta for 
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several days, owing to the prevalence of calms and light variable winds, 
The climate, however, at this season of the year, (July) was so deli- 


cious, that it was sufficient yar to exist, and breathe the pure 
and bland atmosphere by whi 


we were surrounded. 


We approached Malta from the west; and in passing the island of 
Gozo, we went within half'a mile of the shore. ‘This was the island 
on which Telemachus and Mentor were wrecked, and so sum tuously 
entertained by Calypso. We could see nothing that resembled the 
grotto of the goddess as we coasted along; nor could we observe those 
verdant banks eternally covered with flowers, nor those lofty trees for 
ever in blossom, that lost their heads in the clouds, and afforded a 
sacred shade to the baths of her and her companions.—All was meta- 
morphosed, though we still continued to admire the beauty of the 
fiction. ' 


The entrance to the harbour of Lavalette, in Malta, is imposing in 
the extreme: as the fortifications, close to which every ship has to 
pass, seem sufficient to annihilate the most powerful naval force that 
could be brought against it. We entered the harbour at sun-set, and 
pas the greater part of the night on deck, enjoying the novelty and 

eauty of the surrounding scene. 
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The Waverley Anecdotes, illustrative of the Incidents, Characters, 
and Scenery described in the Novels and Romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. Cochrane and M‘Crone. London. 


To say anything on the subject of Sir Walter Scott's labours or fame 
would be now superfluous. But it may be said, that one of the 
most striking proofs of how deeply the admiration of his talents is 
seated in the public mind, is the fact, that every thing relating to 
himself personally, or to his works generally, is sure, if it be well 
executed, to meet with a favourable reception. The volumes before us 
are of that class.) ‘The Anecdotes embrace a vast fund of illustra- 
tive and entertaining matter, which throws new light on many of the 
characters and incidents in the Novels to which they relate, and all 
have sufficient point and interest to warrant their forming a part of 
the collection. The research of the Editor has been great and success- 
ful—the sources are varied and authentic—and the matter is of such 
continued interest, that no reader of the Waverley Novels could fail 
to have his recollections most agreeably revived, and his information. 

eeably increased, by the sal of these volumes. The Portraits 
of Rob Roy, and of the Black Dwarf, which are placed as frontis- 
pieces to the two volumes, and the Vignettes of the engraved Titles, 
one representing the Torture of Thumb-screwing, applying by the 
executioner to a prisoner, and another representing the Old Bridge of 
Dumfries, form pleasing embellishments to the work, which deserves 
a place in the libraries of all who have a taste for the antiquarian, the 
historical, or the imaginative, all of which are included in these in- 
terestingly varied pages. 









A PARENT’S PRAYER 


Send down thy winged angel, God! 

Amidst this night so wild, 
And bid him come, where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child. 



















She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep ! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ heart 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love,—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope—and have despaired at times, 

But now we turn to Thee. 


Send down thy sweet soul’d angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 

And heal our gentle child. 





OLD PASTORAL. 


No thirst of glory tempts me: for my straines 
Befit poore Shepherds on the lowly plaines; 
The hope of mi cannot draw from me 
One line that tends to servile flatterie, 

Nor shall the most in title on the earth 
Blemish my muse with an adulterate birth; 
Nor make me lay pure colours on a ground, 
Where nought substantiall can be ever found. 
My free-borne muse will not, like Danaé, 
Wonne with base drosse, embrace vile slavery ; 
Nor lend her choicer balme to worthlesse men, 
Whose names would die but for some hir’d pen; 
No; if I praise, Vertue shall draw me to it, 
And not a base procurement make me dee it. 
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